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| Approval Given Rediscount Rate Not to Affect ‘Bids for Carrying 
| By Germany and Bond Flotation, Says Mr. Mills” Mails on Fifteen 


Radio Confusion | 
..Is Attributed to 


Basis for Improving Irrigation 
Provided by Recent Research 


Equal Allocation 


Representative Celler, New 


York, Declares Statute Is 

Based on False 
Premises. 

ears for Three 

Brooklyn Stations 


App 


Standard of Population Is Said | 


To Be Logical Plan for 
Apportioning 
Licenses. 


The Davis amendment to the 


° 


of the nation’s radio facilities in the 
five radio zones into which the country 


is divided has “brought about the chaos | 
at present existing” and is responsible | 


for the order of the Federal Radio Com- 
mission to terminate the licenses of 164 
stations, Representative Emanuel Celler 
(Dem.), New York, testified July 12 
before the Commission. i 

Based on False Premises. 


Appearing in defense of three Brook- | 
lyn stations involved in the probation | 


order of the Commission, Representative 
Celler said that the Davis amendment 
was based on a false premise, and that 


it is impossible to divide the radio spec- | 


trum geographically. ; 

“The standard of population should be 
applied to the allocation of broadcast- 
ing licenses,” said Congressman Celler, 
adding that New York and its environs 
should be accorded greater | facilities 
than a geographical area of similar size 
that is not densely populated. 

Declaring that the Commission, under 
the construction of the Radio Law, and 


as a result of the amendment, was forced | 


“to cut off stations not licensed,” Mr. 
aller said that if the Brooklyn stations 
cited by the Commission were discon- 


tinued, that borough, having a_ larger | 


population than Manhattan, “would have 


no proper vehicle for disseminating news | 


and entertainment.” ; 
The Commission, he said, has only the 
right to regulate and not the power to 


confiscate or prohibit, and therefore was | 


without jurisdiction to order off the air 


stations throughout the country, without | 


providing equitable compensation as the 
Constitution provides. He stated that 
he appeared before the Commission to 
urge the retention of three Brooklyn 
stations cited, namely WBBC, WCGU, 
and WMBQ. 
Upholds Constitutionality. 

The Chairman of the Commission, Iva 

E. Robinson, commenting on the testi- 


mony of the Representative, said that | 
it was not the disposition of the Com- | 


mission “arbitrarily te confiscate or take 
away anything,” but that it was obliged 
to carry out the provisions of the Davis 
amendment to the Radio Act. “I think 
it is constitutional,” he said. 

“The broadcasters have 


no vested 


right in the air or any other vested gov- | 
the Chairman. | 


erment franchise.” said 
“There are no private rights to publicly 
owned property.” 
In a letter addressed to the Radio Com- 
mission, Representative Victor L. Ber- 
4) cer, Socialist, Wisconsin, demanded the 
nbolition of the Commission on _ the 


ground that it was operating in favor of 


the “radio trust” in proposing to remove 


from the air 164 stations throughout the | 


country. 

“Fhe decision of the Federal Radio 
Commission is not only reactionary, but 
so harmful that it is 


Commission.” he wrote. 

. L. Ford, representing station 
WSGH-WSDA, of Brooklyn, N. Y., op- 
erated by the Amateur Radio Specialty 
Company, declared that the station had 


the best possible equipment for a sta- | 


tion of its assigned power, 500 watts. 
“We frankly state that we are 


[Continued on Page 2, 
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Uses for Aluminum 


Effort Made to Replace Other 
Metals in Electrical Field. 


A campaign for a more extensive use | 


of aluminum in the electrical industry 


in competition with copper, steel and | 
brass, is expected to result from the | 


‘*recent price 


the European 


reduction announced by 


q Aluminum Cartel, 
Hamilton C. Claiborne, has informed 
the Department of Commerce. 

The price reduction announced was 


£10 per ton ang reports are current | 


that the cartel would welcome price re- 
vision on the part of the American in- 
dustry, with the reservations that such 


a reduction not be made immediately, | 


Mr. Claiborne’s report added. 

The fuil text of the 
Department of Commerce, made public 
July 12, follows: 

The price action of the cartel coin- 
cided with the action of the Interna- 
tional Copper Cartel effecting another 
advance in copper prices. Germany’s 


interest in eliminating copper from its | 


Fundamentals of Drainage, Movement of Water in Soil, 
And Needs of Crops Studied to Increase Effi- 
ciency in Reclamation Work. 


Investigational work in the reclama- 


| tion of land by irrigation and drainage 
has been put on a sounder basis by em- | 


| phasis 


on the study of fundamental 
rather than superficial aspects of the 
subject, according to a 


| search in land reclamation for 1927 made 


public July 12 by R. W. Trullinger, Agri- 

cultural Engineer, Office of Experiment 

Stations, Department of Agriculture. 
The Utah and California Experiment 


Station, Mr. Trullinger said, have made 
| a considerable application of hydrody- | 


namics to problems in irrigation and 


| drainage, while the California Experi- 


' ment Station 
Radio | 


Act providing for the equal allocation | 


| of the 


| where people from across the borders | 


has discovered that the 
water table lines of tiles is practically a 
straight line. 
The full text of the review follows: 
Investigational work in land reclama- 
tion during 1927, 


including especially | 


irrigation and drainage, resulted in some | 


Immigration Posts 


At Various Airports 
Said to Be Probable 


review of re- | 


rather definite contributions. While 
these lines of work are not by any means 
new, there appears to be a general de- 
velopment in point of view toward more 
sound undertakings. Attention will be 
drawn here to a few of the typical con- 


tributions in order to indicate the gen- | 
eral character of and improvement in 


the work. 

The investigational work in irrigation 
has passed through years of development 
until mucn of it is now assuming a fun- 
damentaliy sound status. 
much to be learned about the subject, 


| however, as is indicated by the periodic 


Official Predicts Inspectors | 


Will Be Required to 
Examine Airplane 
Passengers. 


Immigration stations may dot the map 
United States somewhat com- 
parably to the network of important 
post offices if airports ultimately develop 
as some predict, the Second Assistant 
Secretary of Labor, Walter W. Husband, 
stated orally July 12. Mr. Husband said 
that the Department of Labor is prepar- 
ing to meet the immigration problem 
presented by the growth of airports 


may land. 

“TI told the House Committee on Inter- 
civil aviation was under consideration 
there,” 
as passenger traffic is concerned we 
needed no new law with respect to im- 
migration in aircraft. I stated it would 
be simple to apply the immigration laws 


to passengers coming by aircraft the | 


Mr. Husband said, “that so far | 


| same as if they came by train or boat | 


or automobile. . 
“Now the problem is one of meeting 
the situation created by the contemplated 


growth of airports in which there is a | 
great deal of interest in this country. | 


We cannot let passengers in airplanes 
land anywhere they please. 


| fourth 
There must | 


be definite places of destination in this | 


country. 


We must have inspectors of | 


the immigration service wherever these | 


people land. That means there 
be an inspector at the airport estab- 
lished and there probably will be many 


| of these in the near future. : 


! port of destination in this country. 


“In cases of airplanes coming from 


must | 


ports of embarkation in Canada where | 


by arrangement with the Canadian Gov- 
ernment we have immigrant inspectors, 
those inspectors can make the full ex- 
amination of the passengers there, mak- 
ing necessary only a check at the air- 


have, for instance, immigration inspec- 


| tors at Vancouver and Yarmouth and the | 
detailed inspection could be made there | 


bound to bring | 
4 about a revulsion and the abolition of the | 


the 
American Consul at Frankfort-on-Main, | 


statement of the | 


chief industrial applications for the sake | 


of national self-sufficiency gives signifi- 


cance to the contrast in the price be- | 
| gressing 


havior of the two metals. 

Tt was expected that the price reduc- 
tion on aluminum would affect only wire 
bars. It appears however to 
H-bars and blocks, while the only ad- 


| to 


| ports. 





concern | 


vantage gained by wire bars in competi- | 
' cular of information describing the plan 


as the passengers embark. 
of embarkation are located where we 
have no inspectors, then inspectors must 
be provided at the ports of arrival so as 
make full examination of air pas- 
sengers, the same as if the passengers 
arrive at steamship piers from foreign 
The inspectors at the port of ar- 
vival would have to be as thorough as 
though they were working at the New 
York or Boston immigrant stations with 


the only difference that they would be | 
handling perhaps two or three passen- | 
| gers at a time as against two or three 


Promoted in Europe | 


thousand passengers at the piers. 
“All aircraft passenger traffic from 
outside of this country 


5.] 


Active Cooperation Reported in Survey 





If the ports | 
| in the application. 


to the United | 


appearance of new lines 
Much of the old-time empirical testing 
appears now to be giving way to sound 
studies. 

Duty of water. 


Some work is still be- 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.] 


Low Through Rates _ 


From Pacific Coast 


Tariffs Under Those to Inter- 
mediate Points Authorized 
To Destinations East of 
Rocky Mountains. 


Western transcontinental railroads and 


| their eastern connections have just been 





| lumber 
We | 





' carriers 
state Commerce several years ago, when | 


| termediate 


| authorized by the Interstate Commerce 


Commission to establish or continue 
rates, on lumber and classes and ecom- 
modities in general from Pacific coast 
origin groups and intermediate territory 


to defined territories lying east of the 
Rocky Mountains, lower than rates ob- 


served at intermediate destinations. 


The authority was granted in Fourth | 


Section Order No. 9836, relieving the 
from the provisions of 


fourth section of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act as to the rates in question on 
the applications filed by the carriers, 


| Fourth Section Applications Nos. 12383, 
| 346, 348, 349, 456, 580, 584, 650, 651, 
| 1475, and 1575. 


Chairman Campbell Dissents. 


There is yet | 


of thought. | 





| State, Frank B. Kellogg. 


Department of State Notified | 


Of Intention to Sign 
Agreement to Re- 


, | 
nounce War. | 
{ 


Formal Acceptance 
Is Sent by Germany | 


French Ambassador Announces 
His Nation Will De- 
liver Communica- 
tion Later. 


Acceptance of the proposed treaty for 
the renunciation of war on the part of |! 
France and Germany was communicated | 
to the Department of State July 12, it | 
was announced by the Secretary of | 


The willingness of France to partici- 
pate in the proposed convention, it was 


| stated, was made known to Mr. Kellogg | 


by the French Ambassador to the United | 


| States, Paul Claudel, who conferred with 


Not to Be Disturbed 


the } 


| with Secretary Kellogg regarding the 


| tion contained in the Secretary of State’s 





| probably July 14.” 


Chairman Campbell dissented, saying | 


the situation should be cared for by a 
regrouping of the rates. Excerpts from 
the report, by Division 2 of the Com- 
mission, dated May 29, follows: 
These ave applications under the 
section of the interstate 
merce act filed by or on behalf of west- 
ern transcontinental carriers and their 


| follows in full text: 


| 23, 1928, regarding the conclusion of an 
com- | international pact for the renunciation |} 
| 


| thereto as follows on behalf of the Ger- 


eastern connections for authority to es- | 


tablish or continue rates on lumber and 
classes and commodities, in general, 
from Pacific coast origin groups and in- 
territory to defined terri- 


| the note and the revised draft of the 


tories lying, roughly speaking, east of | 


the Rocky Mountains, lower than are 
observed at intermediate destinations. 
Sources of Applications. 
Application No. 12383 was filed by 


| Agents B. T. Jones and R. H. Countiss ; . 
| German Government also agrees to the 


to protect departures in the rates on 
and other forest products, in 
carloads, from points in Idaho, Montana, 


| note corresponds with the fundamental 
| German conception as it was communi- 


the Secretary at the Department July 
12. The French note of acceptance, will 
be handed to the American Ambassador 
in Paris, probably July 14, Mr. Kellogg’s | 
statement said. 

Acceptance on the part of Germany 
was contained in a note delivered to the 
Department. It was stated by the Ger- 


nunciation of war. Germany concurs 


text of the treaty also the change made 
in the preamble whereby any country 
violating the pact would be denied the 
benefits of the treaty. 

Reports From France. 

The full text of the statement by the 
Department of State discussing the 
French attitude follows: 

“The French Ambassador, M. Claudel, 
called on the Secretary of State July 12 


and informed him that a favorable reply 
accepting the explanation and interpreta- 


note of June 23 on the subject of the pro- 
posed treaty for the renunciation of war 
would be handed to the American Am- 
bassador at Paris within a few days, 


The German note signed “Schubert” 


Excellency: I acknowledge the re- j 
ceipt of Your Excellency’s note of June 


of war, and have the honor to reply 


man Government: 


The German Government has examined 
with the greatest care the contents of 


pact which was enclosed. The Govern- | 
ment is pleased to state that the stand- 
point of the Government of the United | 
States of America as set forth in the 


cated in the note of April 27, 1928. The 


| per 
not affected 


| pened and 


| Chicago & Northwestern | 
Asks Delivery of Bonds | 





| changes in the preamble of the draft: of 


Oregon, Washington, Alberta, and Brit- | 


ish Columbia, as described in tariff I. C. 
C. No. 1104 to destination groups in 
central territory, as more fully described 


Applications Nos. 346 and 349 were 


| also filed by Agent Countiss to protect 


similar departures in class and commod- 
ity rates from points in California, 
Nevada, Utah, Idaho, Montana, Oregon, 
Washington, Alberta, and British Colum- 
bia and import rates on 
from Pacific coast 
eastern defined territories. 

Application No. 348 was filed by Agent 
Countiss and No. 1575 was filed by 
Agents C. W. Bullen, R. H. Countiss, and 
J. F. Tucker, to protect departures in 
rates on lumber from north Pacific coast 
points to destinations in western, cen- 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 1.] 


Under Way Among Land-Grant Colleges 


Dr. A. J. Klein Announces Total of 150,000 Copies 


Mailed of Questionnaire. 


Thes urvey of land-grant colleges in 
the United States, which is being. con- 


ducted by the Bureau of Education, De- | 
partment of the Interior, is “progressing | 


rapidly,” the director of the survey, Dr. 
Arthur J. Klein, stated on July 12. 


The study of the “human product” of 


the land-grant colleges promises to reach 
considerable size, he said. A total of 
150,000 copies of a questionnaire for 
graduates and ex-students have been 


mailed to the institutions, the University | 


of Wisconsin asking the largest quantity, 
or 31,000. Dr. Klein announced. The full 
text of the statement follows: 

The land-grant college survey is pro- 
rapidly. Cooperation in the 


work and interest in its success are wide- | 


spread. Large numbers are actively par- 
ticipating in the survey as members of 
local committees and of the field staff. 

Since the issuance of the initial cir- 


and scope of this undertaking, many of 





the questionnaires have been prepared | 


and distributed to the colleges for final 
filling out. Approximately two-thirds of 
the work in this connection has been com- 
pleted, much of it in advance of the orig- 
inal schedule. 


commenced to make visits to the insti- 
tutions. 
The questionnaire on graduates and ex- 


students, which is designed to secure in- | 


formation concerning the human _ prod- 


uct of the land-grant colleges, has been ! 
One hundred | 
been | 


completed in printed form. 


and fifty thousand copies have 


The Bureau’s field staffs | 
| to handle four of the questionnaires have | 
been organized and their members have | 


printed and are now being forwarded to | 


the institutions to be 


former students. 


sent to their 


Already 34 institutions have submitted | 


estimates of the number they will re- 
quire. The University of Wisconsin has 


asked for the largest quantity, 31,000, | 


the of 


[Continued on Puge 2, Column 5.] 


while University Minnesota is 


| British Workmen Share 
commodities | 
ports to points in | 


the pact. It is therefore pleased to be 
able to state that it takes cognizance 
of the statements made by the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America 


| contained in Your Excellency’s note of 
| June 23, that it agrees to the interpreta- 


tion which is given therein to the pro- 


| vision of the proposed pact and that it 


is accordingly ready to sign this pact 
in the form now proposed. 


In Profits of 440 Firms 


Approximately 235,000 British work- 
men participated in profit-sharing busi- 
ness enterprises at the close of the cal- 
endar year 1927, the Department of 
of Labor has just announced. 


The Depzrtment’s reports, it was 
stated, showed that there were 440 Brit- 
ish undertakings practising profit-shar- 
ing, and that of 437,000 men and women 
employed by those business concerns, 
about 235,000 participated or were en- 
titled to participate, in the bonus-bene- 
fits of the profit-sharing plans. 


Complete 
News Summary 
and Index 





... of every article in 
this issue will be found 
on the Back Page. 


The News Summary 
is classified by topics 
every day for the 
convenience of the 
reader. 
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Turn to Back 


| Acting Secretary of Treasury Does Not Anticipate Mar- 


France to Treaty | 


ket for Government Bonds Recently Offered to 
Subscription Will Be Affected. 


The Acting Secretary of the Treas- | 


ury, Odgen L. Mills, stated orally July 
12 that he did not believe the increase 
in the rediscount rate, just made effective 


by the Federal Reserve Bank of Chi- | 
with the govern- | 


cago, will interfere 
ment’s refinancing program. The Chi- 
cago rate, now at 5 per cent or ‘2 of 1 
cent above the other banks, has 
the general situation 
regards government money, in 
Mills’ opinion. 


Mr. 


| Mr. Mills explained that there had | 
been 


rumors of the Chicago increase 
about 10 days before it actually hap- 
it was his understanding 
that the approval of the Federal Reserve 


Board, a necessary prerequisite, would | 


have been given before July 10 had 
there been a quorum of the Board in 
the city. The fact that there were 


; rumors in the money centers that the 


The Chicago & Northwestern Raiiway, 


. i: . _ | 
; In an application to the Interstate Com- | 


merce Commission in Finance Docket No. 


| 7008, asks authority to procure the au- | 


thentication and delivery of $25,456,000 


posed to sell or dispose of the bonds un- 


til after further application to and order | 


of the Commission. 


Grading Is Proposed 


To Improve Tobacco 
Classification for Maryland 
Product Devised by Agri- 


cultural Department. 


production are benefits to be expected 


from the application of standard grades | 


to tobacco, it is explained by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, in a statement 


just issued, proposing a plea for grading | 


Maryland tobacco. The fact that the 


entire crop of that State is marketed | 


through two warehouses simplifies the ap- 
plication of grades in trade channels 
and creates admirable conditions for 


| the work, it is stated. 


The statement follows in full text: 
Maryland tobacco, U. S. type 32, is 


| produced principally in the five coun- 
i ties of southern Maryland, which 


lie 
between the Potomac River and the 
Chesapeake Bay. 

Qualities of Product. 

This tobacco is a light air-cured type 
suitable for use in the manufacture of 
cigaretts. The desirable qualities for this 
purpose are thin body, fine texture, a 
bright, clear color (light reddish tan 
or cinnamon brown perferable), small 
and blending fibers, and with a good 
burn. 

Maryland tobacco is deficient in so- 
called oil or gum, and is of a decidedly 
dry and chaffy character. Because of 
its desirabie color and burning quality, 


it is extensively used for blending with | 


other less attractive but more aromatic 
tobeccos to improve their appearance 
and comoustibility. 

Tobacco as handled by the farmer fall 
into four major divisions or groups when 
assorted by him for the market. They 
are known in the trade as: (1) Heavy 
leaf, dark leaf. dull crop, dull, or French 
tobocco; (2) thin leaf, bright leaf, crop, 
cigarette, or Holland tobacco; (3) sec- 
onds, or lugs; (4) ground leaves, or 
primings. 


About the same lack of care and atten- | 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 4.] 


Production Forecasts 


Made on Truck Crops | ee 
| Device to Test Color 
Of Cotton Invented | 


Condition on July 1 Also Com- 
pared With Last Year. — 


Sweet corn conditions show an 


| provement over conditions a year ago, 
| the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
announced | 
| July 12, in a report on the condition and 


Department of Agriculture 


possible production of the chief vegetable 
crops as of July 1. The fuil text of the 


| Bureau’s statement follows: 
Condition of specified truck crops on | 
1927: | 


July 1 as compared with July 1, 
Cabbage, 853 per cent against 87 per 
cent; celery, 89 per cent against 82 per 


| cent; onions, 82 per cent against 80 per 


cent; cantaloupes, 79 per cent against 77 


| per cent; cucumbers, 82 per cent against 


79 per cent; watermelons, 74 per cent 


against 69 per cent; lettuce, 87 per cent | 
| against 87 per cent; early Irish potatoes, | 
89 per cent against 81 per cent; tomatoes, | 


84 per cent against 80 per cent; carrots, 
89 per cent against 84 per cent; cauli- 
flower, 85. per cent against 97 per cent; 
green peas, 92 per cent (no comparison) ; 


| sweet corn, 85 per cent against 79 per | 
| cent; peppers, 87 per cent against 80 per 
| cent, and snap beans, 85 per cent against 
| 73 per cent. 


Production forecasts are made 
the Bureau ss follows: Cucumbers, 


[Continued on Page 8,Column 1.] 


by 
4,- 


| cago increase of '2 
as | 


‘i >I. 

! of first and refunding mortgage bonds, |! Third I lan 
| by the trustee under its mortgage of 
May 1, 1920, to reimburse the treasury | 
in part for capital expenditures during | 
ne . | the years 1926 and 1927. It is not pro- 
| man government that tne position cf the | re 
| United States corresponds to the “fun- 


| damental German conception” for the re- 


| Was inaugurated a policy of 





im- | 


| Means 


Chicago directors were considering an 


increase had more effect on the plans 


- Sea Routes Asked 


Nine Services Advertised Out 
Of Atlantic and Gulf 


Ports and Six from 


of the Department of the Treasury than | 


the increase 
Secretary. 
The bond market 
weak when the offering of 12-15-year 
bonds was announced, Mr. Mills said, 
adding that he did not believe the Chi- 
of 1 per cent had 
caused more than a ripple in the Gov- 
ernment hond market. The Treasury 


according to the Acting 


Government was 


|; sought $250,000,000 in cash and offered 
an indefinite amount of the new bonds | 
| in exchange for maturing Third Liberty 


Loan bonds. Cash subscriptions aggre- 
gated $743,767.700. 

It is the Treasury’s plan to hold 
open the exchange offering until about 
July 31. No announcement has been 
forthcoming so far as to the amount of 
Third Libertys cffered in exchange since 
the offering was placed. 


Insurance of Export 


Credits Is Adopted 


To Aid British Trade | 


Passes Half- 
Way Point in Three- 
Year Experimental 
Period. 


Three attempts have been made 


1919 to assist in the rehabilitation of ex- 


| port trade through some form of export 
| credit guarantees or insurance. Two of 


these were discontinued after substantial 
losses had been incurred, and the third 
of export credits insurance has now 
passed the half-way point in its statu- 


| tory three-year experimental period, the 


American Trade Commissioner at Lon- 


oe | don, Frederic E. Lee, informed the De- 
Uniformity and improved quality of | 


partment of Commerce July 12. 

The full text of the 
statement based on Mr. 
follows: 


Lee’s report 


The present plan of insurance founded 


on the recommendations of the Credit In- | 


surance Committee, has been worked out 


and is administered by the Export Cred- | 


its Guarantee Department with the as- 
sistance of an Advisory Committee, and 
facilities under the scheme 


new were 


| first offered in July, 1926. 


The amount of operating capital avail- 


| able for the new undertaking was esti- | 
| mated by the Credit Insurance Commit- 


tee to be about £21,500,000, this amount 


| being that part of the original sum of 


£26,000,000 which had not been used for 
advances or losses under the Government 
Guarantze Scheme and the original Ad- 
vances Scheme. This estimate was ex- 


clusive of any repayments to the fund | 
| that might be made from time to time | 


under the old schemes. 


The new scheme, as presented to Brit- | 


ish exporters offered, subject to certain 
conditions, “facilities of an insurance 
character,” without recourse to the ex- 
porter, to an extent not exceeding 75 per 
cent of the amount of credit granted: 


in | 
| Great Britain by the Government since 


Department’s | 


Pacific Coast. 


Equitable Distribution 


Is Required by Law 


Tenders to Be Submitted Be- 
fore August 10 and August 
20 Respectively Accom- 
panied by Bonds. 


Advertisements inviting bids on 15 
ocean mail routes have been issued by 
the Postmaster General, Harry S. New, 
it was announced July 12 by the Post 

| Office Department. Bids for the serv- 
ices on the Atlantic and Gulf Coast will 
‘ be returnable August 10, and those on 
| the Pacific will be received by the De- 
partment until August 20. 

These routes have been selected in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the 1928 Mev- 
chant Marine Act which requires that 
the routes be distributed so as equitably 
to serve the Atlantic, Mexican Gulf, and 
Pacific Coast ports, Mr. New explained, 
, The full text of the announcement fol- 
OWS: 

Nine of the routes are from Atlantic 
and Gulf ports while six are from Pa- 
| cific Coast ports, in accordance with Sec- 
| tion 402 of the law, which requires that 
the routes shall be distributed so as 
equitably to serve the Atlantic, Mexican 
Gulf, and Pacific Coast ports. 

The service advertised is as follows: 

Route No. 15. From Boston to Yar- 
mouth. Not less than 119 trips per 
annum in vessels of Class 3. This serv- 
Ice is now being performed by the East- 
ern Steamship Co. 

Route No. 16. From New York to 
Copenhagen and Helsingfors. Not less 
than 36 trips per annum in vessels of 
Class 6. This service is now being per- 

| formed by the American Scantie Line. 

Route No. 17. From New York to « 
ports on the West African Coast be- 
tween Casablanéa' and Cape Town. Not 

‘less than 20 trips per annum in vessels 
of Class 6. This service is now being 
performed by the American West Afri- 

| can Line. 

Route No. 18. From New York to 
Maracaibo. Not less than 52 trips per 
annum in vessels of Class 5 and 6. This 
service is now being perfor 
mS g performed by the 
Route No. 19. From New York, by 
| Port-au-Prince, Kingston and Carta- 
| gena, to Puerto, Colombia. Not less than 
52 trips per annum in vessels of Class 
6. This service is now being performed 
by the Colombian Steamship Company. 

Route No. 20. From New York to 

Havana, Not less than 52 trips per an- 
num In vessels of Class 4. This service 
is now being performed by the Ward 
Line. , 
: Route No. 21. From New York to 
Vera Cruz. Not less tnan 52 trips per 
annum in vessels of Class 5. This sery- 
ice Is now being performed by the Ward 

Line. 7 

Route No. 22. From New Orleans to 
Progreso. Not less than 36 trips per 
annum in vessels of Class 6. This service 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 3.] 
| Agreements Reached 


On Trade in Marble 


“facilities of a financial character,” with | 


full recourse to the exporter: by which 


the guarantee might be given up to the 
full amount of credit granted; and “fa- 
cilities of an intermediate character by 
which the guarantee is given for the 
whole or part of the credit either without 
recourse as may be agreed,” but provided 


| that “the exporter will not be relieved 


of more than 75 per cent of the risk on 
the bill unless approved security is pro- 
vided.” 

In 1919, shortly after the cessation of 
war industries and war contracts, there 


Government advances to British 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 3.) 


Will Be Used in Determining 
Grades by Government. 


The examination of the grades of 


cotton by color tests may now be carried | 
bv j 


on more efficiently than formerly 
of a sensitive colorimeter on 
which the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics is applying for a patent, Sci- 
entific Aide Dorothy Nickerson of the 
Department of Agriculture stated orally 
July 12. ‘ 

The instrumehts will be employed, it 
was explained, to study the grades of 


cotton as shown by the color in the dif- | 


ferent steps of manufacture from the 
raw material to the finished yarn and 
will work also to expedite the analysis 
of the grades of cotton produced in the 
different regions and at various seasons. 

A model of the colorimeter for use in 
examining cotton has been set up in the 
hay experimental, laboratory of the Bu- 
reau, Miss Nickerson said. 
ment is the result of several months of 
experimentation by Miss Nickerson, whe 


began work with the machine then used | 


for spinning a drum of hay in order to 
match the color of the hay with a color 


{Continued on Page 3,Column 4.] 


making | 
ex- | 


The instru- | 


Dealers of Three Nations 
Promise to Buy in Italy. 


The Marble Consortium of Carrara, 
; Italy, has concluded agreements with the 
associations of marble merchants in Eng- 
land, Germany, and Spain whereby fore 
eign countries are pledged to take cere 
tain amounts of Carrara marble annu- 
ally, the American Consul at Leghorn, 
K. deG. MacVitty, has advised the De- 
partment o;* Commerce. 
The full text of the Department’s 
; Statement, made public July 12, follows: 
The English agreement calls tor 17, 
000 metric tons and the German agree- 
ment for 45,000 tons a year. It has been 
; impossible to ascertain the amount of 
the Spanish agreement, although it is 
| understood te involve less than that to be 
taken by Enland. 
associations are said to 
practicaliy all the marble importers 
of the two countries, while the 
English group comprise only a few im- 
porters. It is understood that the Eng- 
lish importers not included in the con- 
tract have expressed considerable dis- 
satisfaction, since the agreement forces 
them to make their purchases of Cararra 
marble from the English association 
rather than directly from the consortium 
in Carrara. This has led to the placing of 
; orders in the Massa district, adjoining 
; Carrara, the Massa auarries not being 
included in the consortium. 4 
_ Marble shipments from Carrara dur- 
ing the first four months of the present 
year amounted to 57,464 tons, compared 
with 90,548 tons exported during the 
corresponding months of 1927. This de- 
crea e reflects the uncertainty which has 
cxisted in the Carrara marble trade since 
the inauguration of the consortium, 
During the same interval shipments of 
marble from the Massa quarries have — 
increased from 15,63 tons in January- | 
April, 1927, to 20.488 tons in January=” 
April, 1928. This increase can be traced 
| to the conditions outlined above, and — 
; some importers are of the oninion that’ 
marble shipments from the Massa 
| quarries will continue to increase at the 
| expense of Carrara, 


include 


~ 


¢ [Continued on Page 8 Column 5.] | 
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‘Education of Mothers Is Recommended 


. To Reduce Infant and Maternity Deaths 


Progress in Work 
For Year Reviewed 
Conditions Are Compared With 


Those Before Federal Aid 
Was Begun. 


mothers and babies shall not needlessly 
die,’ says a written statement sum- 


merizing results of investigation of ma- | 


ternal and infant mortality, made pub- 

lie by the Children’s Bureau July 12. 
The Children’s Bureau stated that it 

had just received this summary of re- 
rts to the National League of Women 


Voters by the American Child Health | 
Association and the Maternity Center | 


Association regarding the work carried 
on under the Maternal and Infant Hy- 
giene (Sheppard-Tower) Act. ; 
“The real difference between the sit- 
uation today and that which existed 
prior to the enactment of the Shep- 
pard-Towner Act,” the statement of the 
Children’s Bureau says, ‘is that the con- 


ditions, tragic as they.are, have been | 


acknowledged.’ ” 
It says, after efforts made on a na- 


tion-wide scale for five years, that “all | 


that can be done by private and public 


agencies, State and national alike, is | 


only a drop in the bucket compared to 


mothers of this country.” 
The full text of the summary of the 
report of the work follows: 


Cee . : 
When births are registered it is ap- | 


¢ ——_——- | pioneers, 
The year 1929 wili witness the in- | 

auguration of new efforts to carry out | 
“the determination of this Nation that | 


| Use of Indian Nurses 





+ 


parently a general custom for some 
State publication on infant care to go to 
the mother. All the States studied have 
held conferences in isolated communities, 
and conducted clinics. much alike in or- 
ganization and method. 


There are dramatic differences in the 
work, sharply reminding the reviewer 
that after all this is still a country of 
whether those pioneers are 
found in the isolated ranches of the West 
or in the factory towns of the industrial 
East. Their special needs have been met 
with ingenuity. 

From Minnesota, for example, comes a 
record of work undertaken with the In- 
dians there. 





Said to Be Successful 

“Perhaps the most significant work 
carried on by the Division is that among 
the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota in | 


| the shape of a nursing service by trained 


Indian nurses. This service was estab- 
lished in the fall of 1923 and only made 
possible through the use of Sheppard- 


| Towner funds and a grant made by the 


American Child Health Association, the 
latter appropriation covering a period of 
one year and three months. 

“The experiment of using Indian | 
nurses to serve their own people has | 
been exceedingly successful. The handi- | 
caps of customs, and language, and | 
ignorance in matters of health are no | 


| longer barriers in approaching health | 
the possibilities of helpfulness if educa- | 
tion could be made available to all the | 


| service 


No investigator can attempt to ap- | 
praise the work carried on in the States | 


under the Maternity and Infancy Act 
without comparing the present situation 
with that which existed before the Shep- 
pard-Towner law was passed. The orig- 
inal problem remains with us. We still 
have in this country as we did in 1922 a 


| lishment of a pre-nursing course 


need for such service as the act affords | 
‘and an opportunity to use it unequalled | 


anywhere else in the world. 
Reasons Are Given 
For High Death Rate 


As one of the agents stated: 


qin the United States there are 3,026,- | across the borders of the State and now 


789 square miles of territory. In some 
of this territory, there are whole com- 
munities in which there is not one made 
road and many homes are well nigh in- 
accessible. 

“There are wide stretches of territory 
where there are no doctors. 


health nurse. 

“At eny given time there are 2,500,- 
000 pregnant women distributed over this 
vast territory. 
races of the globe, many of them living 
in a climate and under conditions that 
are new and strange. Thousands of 


these women are forced to depend upon | 
untrained midwives, their husbands or | : 
| the Reservation: 


neighbors for care when their babies 
are born.” 
In these conditions may te found an 


explanation of the unnecessarily high | 


maternal and infant death rate in this 
country. 
can be done by private and public agen- 
cies, State and national alike, is only 
a drop in the bucket compared to the 
possibilities of helpfulness if education 
could be made available to all the moth- 
ers of this country. 

For a little more than five years ef- 
forts have been made on a nation-wide 
scale to remedy them. 


It is still true that all that | 


| for nurses’ training in Anchor Hospital 


problems among the Indians. The confi- | 
dence of Indian parents in the nursing | 
is expressed by the Indian 
Agent, who declared that the Indian | 
parents were sending for the nurses and 
eagerly carrying out their instructions. 

“An immediate demand for more In- | 
dian nurses followed the inauguration of | 
the Indian public health nursing service. 
This demand has resulted in the estab- 
in 
Haskell Institute, the great Indian col- 
lege in Lawrence, Kansas. More than 
a score of Indian girls are now taking 
this course, and provision has been made 


at St. Paul, Minn., where 12 Indian girls | 
are now in training. 

“The demonstration of the utility and 
effectiveness of this service has carried | 


| the great State of Wisconsin has made 
| similar provision for health of its In- 
| dian population. This grant of money 
| was wisely made for the Chippewas and 
| wisely spent by the Minnesota State De- 


These women are of all | 





It is fair to in- | 


quire whether the experiences of those | 


years gives any hope of a changed situa- 
tion in the future. 

The time has been exceedingly short. 
In only a few States had both maternal 


tional action. In the great majority work 
Was initiated after receiving the en- 
couragement of Federal approval and 
the assurance of Federal funds. 


There are | partment of Health and the accumulating 


1,800 counties in which there is no public | Si pated 
| people formerly spoken of as a vanishing 


results are of vast significance to the 


race.” 

In the year ending June 30, 1926, 11 
child health conferences for Indian chil- 
dren were conducted by phisicians. That 
is only one of the activities carried on 
under the Minnesota program. It stands 
out as a distinguished piece of work in 
the opinion of the physician who visited 


“It is my deliberate judgment that the | 
Minnesota Indian Nursing experiment 
has justified the expenditure of all the 
Federal aid that has been given to Min- 
nesota.” 

From the problems presented by these | 
“first-Americans”, the reviewer of these | 
State reports has his attention sharply | 
drawn to the needs of those who are 
still very new Americans. A different | 
kind of service is developed, and Shep- 
pard-Towner aid is adjusted to give the 
help so greatly needed. 

In some communities in Pennsylvania | 
a peculiar problem is presented by the 


| fioreign born women who refuse to have 
| their babies delivered by men; conse- 


quently midwives are numerous in cer- | 


: ; | tain districts. 
and infant hygiene work preceded na- | 


| Work Adjusted to Meet 


Even in | 


the States where some previous activities | 


had existed greater development was im- 
mediately possible and is recorded. The 
States selected for study are of both 
types. 
no child hygiene work before the Shep- 
pard-Towner Act was passed, and Penn- 
sylvania had undertaken a State pro- 
gram in 1918, which was greatly in- 
creaged and developed when Federal ac- 
tion came. 


Progress Made 
In South Dakota 


In South Dakota, the legislature has 
appropriated more than $24,000 annually 
since the act was accepted and every 
part of the State has been reached—all 
but two counties having held children’s 
clinics, some of them annually. 
the report of that State’s work: 

“Two full-time county health depart- 
ments were established after the Shep- 
pard-Towner Act was accepted and in re- 
turn for the funds received carried a 
definite program of Maternity and In- 
fancy work the year around with special 
county-wide schedules of clinics during 
the summer. Permanent health centers 
were established at the county 
where regular clinics were held. * * * ” 

This admirable tendency to encourage 


| mentioned, 


. oe, Se ae | campaign in another. A picture is given 
or example Sout akota had | 


Varying Needs 


A milk survey in four cities of one 
State resulting in a new and adequate | 
milk ordinance in two of the cities is 
a diptheria immunization | 


of varying needs, the great difference | 


| in standards of public heatlh, and the 


wisdom which States have shown in dif- 
ferentiating their work to meet local 
conditions. 

From one State a report is made of 
a traveling health car. In Wisconsin a 
similar plan is reported. 

To the record, then, of lectures, dem- 


| onstrations, clinics, letters, and bulle- 


tins, is added this final and dramatic 
effort to bring to the most isolated 
mother end her baby information and 


| advice which may mean saving their 


To quote | 


the administration in local units seems | 


to be characteristic of all of the States 
visited. 
server reports that permananet health 
centers have been widely organized, and 
that there are six full-time county de- 
partments, carrying on maternal and in- 
fant hygiene work in cooperation with 
the State Board of Health through its 
Division of Child Hygiene. In Pennsyl- 
vania, the development of local 
health centers is most marked. Of these 
more than 240 are now entirely self- 


supporting but continue to report to the | 


Division of Child Health of the State 
Department of Health, and are aided by 


In Utah, for example, the ob- | 


| Sheppard-Towner work ‘in Minnesota 


yl- | course in Haskell Institute, the great In- 
child | 


lives. And while the statistics of the 
work accomplished are impressive, the 
reviewer of these reports is constantly 
reminded that this ‘rate’ of which we 
speak is no impersonal percentage. It 
means mothers and babies dying, and 
needlessiy, all too often. 

In addition to the direct results of 
the program, mention is made in every 
State of certain by-products, sometimes 


| intangible, sometimes quite specific. 
seats | 


Increased public interest in the sub- 
ject of maternal and infant welfare is 
mentioned in every report, evidenced 
by increasing demand for speeches and 
services, a larger number of private 
agencies in the field, and better general 
understanding of the work. 

In Texas the establishment of a nur- 
sery school at the University of Texas 
is cited as a direct result of interest 
aroused by the Sheppard-Towner Act. 
The establishment of a prenursing 


dian school of Kansas as a_result of | 


has already been mentioned. 
These are only cited as examples. But 


| they are important. 


printed regulations, advice, the distribu- | 


tion of literature and other services from 
that source. The § 
sists in organizing the local centers. 

In addition to these purely local cen- 


ters there are in Pennsylvania almost 
200 centers maintained wholly or in part | 


hy State and Sheppard-Towner funds 


physicians making examinations. 


year, the report states that 37 new 


permanent centers were organized on re- | 


quest from localities. The assumption of 
responsibility by. local. communities is 
evidence that Federal action has not dis- 
couraged or inhibited local action—but 
rather has increased it. 


This common feature of all the re- | 


a is heartening. There are other 


eatures which are mentioned in prac- | 


State staff ofen as- | 


| to deal with. 
with State nurses in charge and local | 
Last | 


State Child Health Services 
Said to Excel Maternal Work 


In general it is significant that every 
State shows a much greater service in 
child health work than in maternal 
health work. It is the easier problem | 
Public opinion has been | 
educated to recognize the fact that many 
infant deaths are preventable and the 
anxious mother seeks the best informa- 
tion when she knows it is available. | 
Thousands of mothers, to whom a doc- 


| tor’s care is not possible have learned 


in the past seven years to write to their 


| State departments of health for a moth- 
| er’s book. 


tically every one. Naturally many of the | 


types of work are alike. Apparently 
every State sends out, on request, a 
regular series of pre-natal letters to ex- 
_pectant mothers, as well as letters and 
“Mamphiets on the subject of infant care. 


Expectant mothers write for advice 
about their own condition, too, and thou- 
sands of letters and printed instructions 
have gone to them. That is the service 
which reaches the greatest number of 
these women. 
that have learned that babies need not | 
die, must learn that mothers need not. | 


Much has been done—many mothers | 


| ered rate. 


States and communities | 


New Efforts Planned 
To Check Mortality 


i Instruction Believed to Be Most 


Effective Method of 
Solving Problem. 


have been reached. In Indiana alone a 
total of 800 classes for expectant moth- 
ers have been held up to June 30, 1927, 
and every county in the State had been 
reached. But letters, pamphlets, lec- 


| 


| Details 


| 


| 


Committees to Aid 


Study of American 
And English Schools 


son of Work and Aims in 
Secondary Education 
Are Explained. 


A cooperative study of English and 


| American secondary schools is proposed 


by the Professor of Secondary Educa- 
tion, University of Pennsylvania, Arthur 


| J. Jones, in a statement made public by 


tures, clinics, and conferences must be | 


multiplied many times before this coun- 


| try will have made a beginning toward | 


reaching those more than 2,000,000 ex- | 


pectant mothers and giving them all the 
information and advice that is available 
to only a small group now. The reports 


from each State indicate that the work | 


is only begun. 


In appraising the work, therefore, the | 


emphasis should be placed on the meth- 
ods established and their efficiency in 
meeting local conditions. The time is yet 
too short to see any appreciable effect on 
the national death rate concern for which 
prompted national action. Sadly enough, 
even the most earnest efforts cannot ma- 
terially affect the national death rate 
in five years’ time. 


is a lower trend. There will always be 
fluctuations in maternal and_ infant 
death rates. The object of maternal 
and infant hygiene work should be to 
make them fluctuate around a new and 
lower level. 


of one year. In 1926 only 73 babies 
died out of every 1,000. Provisional fig- 
ures for 1927 indicate that a still lower 
rate may be expected. 


Decline Is Indicated 
In Mortality Rate in Indiana 


For example, Indiana’s 


for 1927 as compared with a rate of 


72.4 in 1926. Michigan’s provisional fig- ; 


ures show a rate of 69 for 1927 as com- 


pared with a rate of 77.2 in 1926. New | 
York City has the lowest infant mortal- | 


ity rate in its history. Preliminary State 
figures from South Carolina and Mon- 
tana indicate substantially lower infant 
and maternal mortality rates. 

These figures indicate that the baby 
saving campaign is actually saving 
babies. 


Figures from the whole birth registra- | 


tion area show that the maternal death 
rate for the whole country was in 1926 


(the last official record) about the same | 
as the rate in 1922, when Sheppard- | 


Towner funds were first available. In 
the same period, however, the rate of 
deaths for mothers in rural sections has 
gone down. The fact that there is no 


general reduction is due to a corre- | 
sponding increase in the death rate of | 


mothers in cities. 


In view of the fact that practically 
all of the work carried on under Shep- 


pard-Towner funds has been in country | 


districts, it is fair to assume that some 
of that reduction may be due to this cam- 
paign. 


edly a factor. Every one shows a low- 


and the thousands of letters reaching 


the most remote communities—all these 


have helped. 


_ But it is not enough. More communi- 
ties must be shown by demonstration 
what a reasonable standard of eare for 
mothers and their babies should be. The 


| simple and effective methods of educa- 


tion which experience has shown to be 
sound must be made available through 


a far greater number of centers and | 
The death rate of women 


conferences. 
in childbirth can be lowered. 


The death rate of infants can be re- 
duced. That much the Sheppard-Towner 
Act has shown. It has proven that we 
know the methods by which it can be 
accomplished. That this country should 
fail to respond to the need and the op- 
portunity is unthinkable. 

Therefore the reviewer’s question is, 
what next? What new kind of legisla- 
tion will best meet the present need? A 
reader of these reports would be content 
to leave the answer to those whose 
courage and wisdom sponsored the pres- 
ent Act. If the challenge of the new 
situation is met with the same intel- 
ligence and vision the year 1929 will see 
the termination of a triumphant exneri- 
ment and the inauguration of new efforts 
to carry out determination of this na- 
tion that mothers and babies shall not 
needlessly die. 


Lead in Immieration 


Predominating Age in May Was 


22 to 29 Years. 


the Department of Labor. At the same 


immigrants was between 22 and 29 vears. 


| Those who were from 22 to 29 years old 
were almost double the number of those | 
| under 16 years of age and almost four 


times the number of immigrants who 
were 45 years of age or more, 


There were 13,962 men and 12,196 wo- | on certain points: 


| Traveling 


men who constituted the total of 26,158 
Immigrants admitted during May. This 
total is exclusive 


For the 11 months from July 1, 1927, 


| to May 31, 1928, the Department reports 
| Show that of the total number of im- 


migrant aliens admitted 183,488 were 
single, 94,019 were married, 8,772 were 
widowed and 607 were divorced. The 
figures for May were: Single, 16,866; 
married, 8548; widowed, 686, and di- 
vorced, 58. 

For the 11-months-period up to May 
31, the ages of immigrant aliens ran as 
follows: 


Immigrant aliens under 16 years of | 


age, 46,025; between the ages of 16 and 


797; from 38 to 44 years, 18,035; and 
those 45 years or older, 25,139. Men out- 
numbered the women by 23,636 during 
the 11-months-period up to May 31, the 
figures being: Male, 155,236; female, 
131,600, 


That much seems to have | 
been accomplished. In 1922 the records | 
| show that for every 1,000 live births 

76 babies died before reaching the age | 


provisional | 
| figures now available show a rate of 59 


In the States whose work is re- | 
ported in these studies it was undoubt- | 


The conferences in those iso- | 
lated counties, the travelling health cars, | 


| Secure 


| graded b ry E i f | ; 
; er _— oth by English and American | for other collateral raids on the cotton 
eachers independently, results compared, | SS 
“Tt is time for every Southern Con- | 
gressman and every Southern Senator <9 | 
wake up and help to clean up the De- | 


the Bureau of Education, Department of 
the Interior. The general features of the 
plan were published in the issue of The 
United States Daily for July 12. 
more detailed plan for conducting the 
study follows in full text: 


I. Purpose.—(a) To promote a better 
understanding and a more sympathetic 


relatinship between English and Am‘¢i- | 
| can educators; (b) to provide a medium 


for the study of common problems in 
order that a knowledge of the best 


| theory and practice in either system of 


secondary education may be made avail- 


able to the teachers and administrators | @ eonsolidation ic 


in the other. 

IT. 
1. Comparison of the main facts and 
tendencies in the recent development of 


secondary education in England and in | 
| America. 
Yet it is fair to inquire whether there | 


9 


a. 


Topics for comparative 


study; (a) Meaning and scope (includ- | 


ing aims) of secondary education; (b) 


the secondary school population; (c) the | 


secondary school curriculum (this in- 
cludes a consideration of all the educa- 
tional influences f the school); (d) per- 


sonnel of the secondary school staff; (e) | 
material of secondary schools (building, | 


grounds, equipment, supplies, etc.); (f) 


administration of secondary education; | cation of its studio in New York City | 
No proposal to consolidate with | 


(g) general tendencies revealed in the 
development over the period of 1900-1926. 


Use of Schools. 


B. Detailed comparative study of a | 
limited number of schools in each coun- | 


try. 1. Secondary schools to be selected 


(about 30 schools in England and 30 | 


schools in America): (a) Twenty public 
high school in the United States; 
20 municipal and county 
schools in England; (c) 5 private (inde- 


pendent) schools for boys in America; (d) 
5 private (independent) schools for boys r i i 
| argued in behalf of his station. 
| claved that the station always had ob- | 


in England; (e) 5 private (independent) 
schools for girls in America; (f) 


in England. 2. General topics 


for investigation will be 


(see III-B): (a) Survey of students in 


gram; (c) methods of classroom proce- 


dure and discipline; (a) textbooks, lab- | 


oratory equipment, supplies, etc.; (e) re- 
sults in comparable subjects; (f) teach- 
ers, selection, training, salary, etc.; (g) 


supervision of other methods of improv- | 


ing instructions; (h) systems of tests 


and examinations, methods of marking; | 


(i) general administrative features; (j) 
school costs and source of revenue. 

III. Method of organization—A. In 
general charge, Division of Secondary 


Education of the University of Pennsyl- | 

Organization of the study, col- | 4 : | 
in giving out its cotton price decline | 

| forecast in September, 1927,” Represen- 

| tative Rankin (Dem.), of 


vania. 
lection of material, editing results, gen- 
eral correspondence, and publicity. 

B. Committees. Two committees to be 
appointed, one in England and one in 
America, to act in an advisory capacity 


in planning and conducing the study, | 


and to have immediate charge of certain 
phases of the work in each country. 


C. Prof. E. D. Grizzell, of the Division 


| of Secondary Education, University of 


Pennsylvania, will be in residence in 


England during the year 1928-29 and will | 
actively participate in the study of the | 


English schools. 


D. Prof. Arthur J. Jones will have gen- 
eral direction of the study in American 
schools, 


General Procedure. 


IV. General procedures.—A. Collection | 


and organization of available printed 
material bearing on the study. 1. 
lected, annotated bibliography 
best books and pamphlets, 
articles, etc. 2. Critical 
comparative aspects of English 


magazine 


and 


American secondary education since 1900. | 
B. Detailed study of selected schools. | 

| 1. Collection of available statistical and 
descriptive material, reports, etc., bearing | 
| On or related to the study. 


2. Organiza- 


tion of tests for comparative results. 


(a) Tests to be used: Standardized tests | 
as far as possible; regular class or school | 
examinations exchanged; matriculation | 
(college entrance) examinations; mental | 


(intelligence) tests, when possible. (b) 
ire standard conditions as far as 
possible; regular class examinations to be 


exchanged; English students take Amer- | 


ican examinations and American students 
take English examinations; papers 


and comments exchanged; comparison of | 


questions, results, and of papers of joint 
matriculation board examinations in Eng- 
land with those of the college board in 


| America. 


, time, the predominating age of the May | 


S _of 17,814 arrivals | 
| classed as non-immigrants. 


| formation 
Bachelors and unmarried women enter- 

| ing this country as immigrants outnum- 

, bered the married immigrants almost two | 

; to one during the month of May, 1928, | 

| according to statistics made public by 


| between 


' ivat 
21, 68,422; from 22 to 29 years of age, | eal 


| 89,418; from 30sto 37 years of age, 39,- | each school; same plan of financing as | 


V. Methods of securing first-hand in- 
regarding classroom proce- 
dures, standards of work, and conduct of 
schools. Secure opinions and observa- 


tions of persons qualified to report on | 


specific points. (a) Visitors to the United 
States; (b) visitors to England; (c) 


opinions of leaders in education in both | 


countries. 


Exchange of Teachers. 
VI. 


Secure the coopera- 


ducing them to report to the committees 
(a) Walter Hines Page 
L Scholarships, (b) English- 
Speaking Union. 

B. Developing other exchanges. 1. 


dependent) schools in each country and 
publicly supported schools in 
each country; as far as possible, arrange 
exchanges between comparable schools. 


| 2. General method suggested: (a) Pub- 


licly supported schools; secure consent 
of school boards or local education au- 
thorities in each country; arrange for 


| preservation of pension rights; have each 


teacher granted a year’s leave on full 


| pay, i. e., salary of each teacher to be 


paid, as usual, by his own local authority 
and kept on the roll of teachers; (b) 
(independent) schools; work 


of Plan for Compari- | 





Scope of the Study.—A. General. | Coney Island, N. Y., were offered by 


(b) | 
secondary | 





5 | 
private (independent) schools for girls | 
sug- | 
gested for study. Topics actually chosen | 
determined | 
after apointment of joint committees | 
| tion WJAK, of Kokomo, Ind., declared 
the schools; (b) the curriculum (includ- | = ——— 
ing studies and activities) and daily pro- | 


Se- | 
of the | 


statement of | 


| exchange 


% 


PusuisHen Witnout Comment sy THE UNrtep STATES Darr 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 


Plan of Equal Allocation Is Blamed 


For Present Conf usion in Broadcasting 


Representative Celler, New 


Should Be Apportioned According to Population. 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


operating for any altruistic or philan- 
thropic purposes—no station does—but 
we provide good programs, and have 
good equipment,” Mr. Ford testified. 
Commissioner O. H. Caldwell asked 
how it happened that station has been 
reported off frequency as much as 16,- 
900 cycles, when it had such excellent 


| equipment. 


Declares Station 


| Has Best Equipment 


Mr. Ford said the engineer operating 


The | the station when this deviation occurred, 


subsequently had been committeed to an 
insane asylum. Since that time there 
has been little complaint of operating off 


| frequency, he added. 


The station favors any plan for con- 


solidation of Brooklyn stations and divi- | 
| sion of time, Mr. Ford said, replying to | 
| a question by Commissioner Caldwell. 


The superior equipment of his station, 


he said, would make it the logical “key” | 
Brooklyn stations | 


station of the five 
effected. 


Arguments for retention of WCGU, 


the owners and counsel for the station. 
Charles G. Unger, president of the 
United States Broadcasting Corporation, 


stated that he had invested $100,000 in | 


the station and that it was the largest 
station in that immediate area. Engi- 
neers and other employes of the station 
gave testimony as to its public service. 


Station Is Considered 


To Serve Brooklyn 
Mr. Unger said that WCGU considered 
itself a Brooklyn station, despite the lo- 


proper. a cor 
other Brooklyn stations is favored by his 
organization, Mr. Unger said. 


The Chairman of the Commission, Ira | 


E. Robinson, interposed to state that 
there must be a reduction in the number 
of stations in the congested New York 


area, if the mandate of the radio law, | the Brooklyn station has always adhered 


providing for equal allocation of radio 


facilities throughout the nation, is to be | 


obeyed. 
John H. Brahy, owner and operator of 
Station WLBX, of Long ogg Magi 
e de- 


served the law, and that since June of 


this year, no complaints had been re- | 
ceived for not keeping within the as- | 


signed frequency. . 
Clifford L. White, representing sta- 








Explanation of Price 


Forecasts Criticized | 


Attempt to Conceal Blunders Is | 


Charged by Mr. Rankin. 


Describing a statement on cotton price | 
forecasting recently made public by the 
Department of Agriculture as “another | 
attempt to cover up the misconduct of | 


the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


upelo, Miss., 
stated July 12 that it is time for South- 
ern Congressmen “to clean up the De- 
partment.” 

The statement referred to by Mr. 
Rankin was written by Agricultural 
Economis: L. H. Bean, of the Bureau 


of Agricultural Economics, and was pub- | 
in the United States Daily of | 


lished 
July 5. 
Charges Bureau “Blundered.” 
The Mississippi member of Congress 
asserted that Mr. Bean’s article is an 
attempt “to witewash the blunders of 


the Bureau” in predicting on September | 
| 15, 1927, that cotton prices would de- 
| cline. 


“One of the most ridiculous features 
of the Department of Agriculture’s at- 
tempt to whitewash, or cover up, the 
blunders of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics in giving out its cotton price 
decline forecast last September,” says 
Mr. Rankin in his statement, “is an ar- 
ticle published in The United States 
Daily, and possibly by the press gen- 
erally, on July 5, written by L. H. Bean, 
a member of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, in which he attempts to show 


| that the price of cotton may be forecast | 
by what he calls ‘the use of a few fac- | 


tors.’ 
Statement is Criticized. ; 
“The truth is that the article written 


by Mr. Bean and given out to the press | 
| in which he attempts to show that he 
| can forecast the price of cotton in this 


way, is another attempt to cover up the 


misconduct of the Bureau of Agricul- | 
tural Economics in giving out its cot- 
| ton price decline forecast in September, 


1927, and possibly to lay the predicate 


partment of Agriculture, and rid it of 


such men as Bean, who are helping to | 


ruin the cotton farmers and drive the 
cotton merchants into bankruptcy.” 


for reports to be made on certain speci- 


fied points: (a) To their own local educa- 


tion authority; (b) to the committees in 


charge. 
Cooperation in Study. 
Prominent educators 


promised their cooperation. A number 
of schools in this country and in Eng- 
land have already expressed themselves 
as willing io cooperate in the study. 
From the interest manifested there is 
no doubt that the plan can be carried 
out. 
When it will 


we get well started 


| | doubtless be necessary to secure funds 
Arrange exchanges between private (in- | 


to pay the expenses incident to the 

of teachers and to certain 
other features of the work. These, we 
think, can be secured when the time 
comes. 

This cooperative study, conducted 
jointly by English and American edu- 
cators should have certain definite and 
desirable results. Among these are: 


_ 1. Better understanding of the pur- | 
| poses of 


secondary education in the 
two countries and a clearer conception 
of the ditferences and similarities of the 


| problems before us. 


through head master and principal of | 


above. 
Cc. 


2. A knowledge of points of strength 
and weakness that will assist each in 
improving and making more efficient 


| the work of the schools. 


Provide, if possible, for extra ex- | 


penses of teachers: (a) By local educa- | 


tion authority; (b) by subvention from 
some foundation, 


| 


3. The definite collection of facts 
that will enable us all to form a more 
accurate opinion regarding the two 
systems of schools and to understand 


D. Devise definite plans and blanks | more clearly our own problems, 








in both coun- | 
, | tries are interested in the plan and have 
Promotion of plans for the ex- | 
-| change of teachers.—A. Utilization of | 
| existing agencies. 
| tion of these exchange teachers by in- | 


| Hartmann said that its programs were 


| not be dependent 


| chitectural competition to select a design 
| for the Columbus Memorial Lighthouse is 


| Gustavo E. Urrutia, of Cuba; Luis Ber- 
| nardo Laporte, and Eugenio A. Vantin, of 





Licenses 


York, Declares 


that the local character of his station 
made it indispensable to his community, 
and that the people of central Indiana 
urge its retention. No other station 
can furnish this service, he stated, Mr. 
White asked if power used was the basis 
for terminating the stations on August 
1, and if this were not the case, why 
were not some of the large stations in- 
cluded. 

The case of Station WCWK, of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., was presented by Chester 
W. Keen, who declared that the station | 
sent out day-time educational programs 
that were in demand. The station is | 
primarily one for the furtherance of | 
education, he said, and broadcasts reg- | 
ular school courses to regular students. 

Station WKBH, of La Crosse, Wis., 
represented by Joseph Callaway, was 
declared to be needed by the listeners, 
whd could not hear other stations con- 
sistently. Mr. Callaway said that there 
was no station within 175 miles which 
could be heard with any regularity. 





Petition in Support 
Of Station Offered 


The Rev. C. A. Hartmann, vice pregi- 
dent of the St. Louis Truth Center, | 
which owns Station KF WF, appeared in | 
support of a renewal of license. Ex- 
plaining that the station broadcast reli- 
gious service primarily, the Rev. Mr. ; 


distinctive and were commended by lis- 
teners throughout Missouri. Petitions 
from 20,000 individuals supporting the 
continuance of the station were offered. 

Station WBBC’s right to remain on the 
air, by virtue of its public service, was 
agreed by Peter J. Testan, its owner, and | 
Charles L. Bennett, general manager. | 
Representative Celler (Dem.), of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., previously had endorsed the 
continuance of the station. 

Testimony was given to the effect that 


to its frequency and endeavored to op- 
erate in the best interests of the lis- 
teners. 

Eric H. Palmer, of Brooklyn, a radio 
writer, speaking on behalf of the Brook- | 
lyn Chamber of Commerce, urged reten- 
tion of Station WBBC, and under ques- | 
tioning by Chairman Robinson, said that | 
Brooklyn, as a separate entity, should 
have its own broadcasting stations and 
upon metropolitan 
New York area. 

He expressed the view that the power | 
of the large stations in New York could | 
be reduced without impairing reception 
conditions. These stations of high watt- | 
age, he said, are not national broad- 
casters, and therefore do not require 
enormous power. 


Architects Register 
In Lighthouse Contest 


Total of 123 Entered in Colum- 
bus Memorial Competition. 


For the Pan American competition for 
designs for Columbus Memorial Light- 
house to be erected in Santo Domingo, 
123 architects have registered, it was 
announced July 12 by the Pan Ameri- 
can Union. The announcement follows 
in full text: 

With the receipt of eight additional 
names in the past week, the total number 
of architects from the Latin American 
Republics who have registered for the ar- 


now 128. 

Of this number 28 are from Cuba, 27 | 
from Mexico, 17 from Uruguay, 16 from 
Argentina, 10 from Peru, 9 from Chile, 
4 from Brazil, 3 from Guatemala, and the 
remainder from Costa Rica, Dominican 
Republic, Venezuela, Bolivia, Haiti and | 
Panama. 

The names of the architects received 
during the week are Eugenio Batista, 
Cesar E. Guerra, Jose Perez Benitoa, and 





Argentina; Juan Martinez Gutierrez, of | 


| Chile, and Jorge Caprario, of Uruguay. | 


| teract the foreign protein. 


ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 


Protein Foods Found 
To React Unfavorably 


On Certain Persons 


Asthma, Hay Fever and 
Hives Said to Result in 


Some Instances from 
Diet. 


The peculiar reaction of some protein 
foods upon certain people, in some cases 
manifested by hives, vomiting, intense 
prostration or even convulsions, are de- 
scribed in a statement made public July 
12 by the United States Public Health 
Service. These conditions, the statement 
said, result from “protein sensitization,” 
or the abnormal body reactions to coun 
The full te 
of the statement follows: 


It has been well known for many years 
that certain people are peculiarly dis- 
turbed by certain foods: the reaction 
taking various forms. In some cases, 
it is manifested by hives, and others, by 
vomiting, intense prostration or even 
convulsions. We have known a case 
where even the smallest particle of clam 
would cause distressing convulsions. The 


mechanism of these disturbances is now 


better understood, and these conditions 
are now known to be due to what is 
termed “protein sensitization,” in other 


| words, the body reacts in an abnormal 
| way to éounteract the foreign protein. 


Protein is known as the building or 
repair material in our diet, and it is 
found in large proportion in such foods 
as meat, fish, fowl, and eggs. But a 


| certain amount of protein is found in 


practically all foods, and some of these 
foods, such as tomatoes, for example, 
which are not regarded as protein foods, 
nevertheless, have sufficient protein to 
cause very serious disturbances in people 


| who are sensitized to that particular 


form. ‘ 
Access Also by Inhalation. 
Protein may gain access to the body 
in other ways than by foods; for ex- 


| ample, by inhalation as is the case in 
| hay fever and some forms of asthma, 4 


through the skin, as is observed, for ex- 
ample in certain forms of eczema, and 
by bacterial infection, as seems to be 
the case in a number of obscure dis- 
orders. 

The unfavorable reaction may take the 
form of hay fever, asthma, eczema, urti- 
caria (hives) and other skin affections, 
acute and chronic digestive disturbances, 
and, perhaps, in certain forms of periodic 
headaches, various vague nervous dis- 
turbances, and in albuminuria not due 
to some other known cause. Proteins 
are usually broken up by processes of 
digestion and their constituents parts 


| absorbed hy the body. 


Ordinarily little or no unchanged alien 
protein reaches the blood. When it does, 


| and this alien protein is there digested, 
| then the body acquires and to a marked 
| degree retains the power to digest this 


particular protein. Accordingly, when 
thereafter this protein again reaches tl} 


e 
blood tissues unchanged, it is nes 


| digested, i. e., broken down, and a reac- 
| tion results. | 
| the form of any one or more of the dis- 


This reaction may take 
turbances mentioned above. Sensitiza- 
tion to more than one protein is quite 
common. 
May Be Hereditary Trait. 
Particular parts of tissues of the body 
are usually predominantly sensitive to 
a given protein in a given individual. 
For example, one person may develop 
asthma from wheat, while another in- 
dividual may have eczema from the same 
cause. The well-known fact that cer- 
tain individuals have an attack of 
urticaria (hives) from eating strawber- 
ries or lobsters, is an example of pro- 
tein sensitization. ap 
The liabiliry of becoming sensitive to 


| protein is thought to be to a large ex- 
| tent a hereditary trait. 


Not all individ- 
uals are subject to this possibility. It 
is most often manifested in childhood or 


| in early adult life by some one or more 


of the previously mentioned abnormal 
conditions, but may be found at any age. 

It is probable that many vague and 
recurrent disturbances of health are as- 
sociated with protein sensitization, and 
it is notable that an individual who is 
sensitized to one protein may be sen- 
sitized to a number of others. There is 


| a question whether this condition may 
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Stee higerican Study 
Of Political Status 


Of Women Is Begun: 


Pan American Union An: | 


nounces Preliminary Work 
Will Be Completed in 
Five Years. 


The Inter-American Commission of 
Women, created by the Sixth Pan Amev- 


ican Congress to inquire into the laws | 


governing the legal status of women in 
the American Republics, has undertaken 


the preliminary work of the proposed in- | 


vestigation which is to be completed in 
five years, the Pan American Union an- 
nounced July 12. 

@> The full text of the Union’s statement 
follows: 

The Inter-American Commission of 
Women represents, as the name _ indi- 
cates, no political party in any country 
and no one point of view. It is a com- 
Mission composed of one woman from 
each country. dedicated io a careful in- 
vestigation of the laws of each of the 
2i Republics, and was created by 
lution of the Sixth Pan American Con- 
gress in Havana. 

This investigation is being carried on 
in order to determine just what is the 


Reso- 


Jezal status of women in each and every | 


one of the American Republics. A re- 
port of its findings, to be made to the 
Seventh Pan American Conference when 
it meets in Montevideo in 1913, will 
give the juridical and other information 
necessary for the Congress to deal ade- 
quately with the question of civil and 
political equality in this hemisphere. 

The Inter-American Commission is 
concerned with the legal discrimination 
against women actually on. the statute 
books, and in order to discover them is 
going word for word through the 21 con- 
stitutions, civil codes and judicial de- 
cisions in which the information sought 
for lies buried. 

Initial Group Formed. 

Six women form the initial group 
named by the Pan American Union foi 
this Inter-American Commission of 
Women, which is undertaking so ex- 
haustive a study of women’s civil and 
political status in the Americas. Be- 
sides Miss Doris Stevens, appointed by 
the Governing Board of the Pan Ameti- 
can Union as Chairman of the Com- 
mission and representative of the United 
States, already representatives have 
been named from Argentina, Colombia, 
Haiti, Panama and Venezuela. The Co> 
lombian representative is Dona Klena 
Ospina de Ospina, daughter of a former 
Colombian Minister to Washington and 
to Brussels. 

Dr. Ernestina A. Lopez de Nelson, the 
Argentine member of the Commission, ‘s 
an author and educator and has been a 
Professor in the University of La Plata. 

Venezuela’s representative Dona 
Incila Ineiani de Perez Diaz who is edi- 


is 


tor of a magazine, author of a number | 


of short stories and a novel, and re- 


Prorted the proceedings of the Latin 
Press Congress. 

The Srta. Clara Conzalez, LL. B., 
representative of Panama on the Com- 
mission. was first president of the Na- 
tional Feminist Party of Panama and 
has carried out several important com- 
missions for her government. Some 
three years ago she organized the first 
school for adult women in Panama. 

Mrs. Chailes Dube, member for 
Haiti, was Haitian delegate to the Pan 
American Conference of Women in 
1922. 

The first seven members named by the, 
Pan American Union will select repre- 
sentative from the remaining 14 coun- 
tries, giving each of the American re- 
publics equal representation. 

Since the Commission is a wholly non- 
political organization, completely de- 
tached from all parties, it seeks the co- 
operation of every feminist group, deal- 
ing, as it does, with a matter of import- 
ance to all. The Harvard Committee on 
Nationality, which has conducted a 
worldwide investigation of this vexed 
question, has placed’ at the disposal of 
the Inter-American Commission of Wo- 
men its information on the nationality 
of women. 

Miss Emma Wold. of the National Wo- 
man’s Party, has likewise placed at the 
Commission’s disposal her research into 
State Codes of the United States, and 
Mrs. Ashbett-Corby, president of the In- 
ternational Suffrage Alliance, represent- 
ing American and European countries, 
has offered heartiest cooperation. So have 
the Partido Nacional Feminista of Pan- 
ama, the Liga Social Suffragista of 
Porto Rico, and innumerable other sep- 
arate organizations. 

In fact, the work of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Commission of Women, though just 
beginning, has already acquired a highly 
international character. Mrs. Helen Arch- 
dale. British feminist and international- 
ist, became so much interested in it that 
she stopped off in ‘Washington on her trip 
around the world to volunteer her help 
to the Chairman, Miss Doris Stevens, who 
has begun the preliminary work of list- 
ing every law concerning the status of 
women in the codes of 21 republics. 

Mrs. Archdale is the international 


editor of the Time and Tide, Viscountess 


Rhondda’s paper, from its first publica- | 


tion until July, 1926. Mrs. Archdale’s 
daughter, Miss Betty Archdale, has come 


down from McGill University in Canada | 


to assist her mother as a volunteer co- 
worker for the Commission. 
Muma Lee—Mrs. Luis Munoz Marin— 


author and translator and frequent con- | 


tributor to the English and the Spanish 
press, has come on leave from the Uni- 


@versity of Porto Rico, of whose Bureau 
of International Relations she is direc- | 


tor, to work with the Commission for 
iwo months. 


Dona Adelaide Artolo de Allen (in | 
private life Mrs. Perry Allen) a lawyer, | 


has also volunteered her help. Miss Elsie 
Ross Shields, the Executive Secretary of 
the Commission, a Brazilian by birth, 
who has spent much time in Europe and 
Spanish America, has at the time of 
writing just arrived in Washington from 
Cuba to assume her duties. 


Forecasts on Production 
Of Truck Crops Are Made 


[Continued from Page 1.]} i 
,000 hampers as compared with 5,- 
231,000 hampers in i927; onions, 2,- 
105,000 bushels as compared with 1,- 
650,000 bushels; green pease, 1,560,000 
hampers as compared with 1,326,000 
hampers; tomatoes, 11,276,000 bushels 
as compared with 12,774,000 bushels; 
watermelons, 55,063,000 bushels as 
compared with 48,535,000 bushels, and 
early Irish potatoes, 33,875,000 bushels 

as compared with 32,813,000 bushels. 


Found Generally 


The Postmaster General, Harry C, 
| News, at a hearing July 12 before the 


| Senate subcommittee on post offices in- | 


vestigating alleged bartering of post- 


masterships, said he has had every rumor 


investigated, and “there isn’t anything | 


in the Post Office Department that isn’t 
absolutely ciean.” He filed records and 
| letters to substantiate his oral testimony. 
| The Committee adjourned subject to call. 


ators Brookhart (Rep.), of Iowa, chair- 
man, and Locher (Dem.), of Ohio, had 
just returned from an inquiry at Atlanta, 
Ga. It is acting under the terms of 
Senate resolution 195. 


The Postmaster General said that when | 


he accepted his post, having heard state- 


ments made that there was evidence of | 


sale of post offices in Georgia, he had 
made .up his mind that rumors of such 
matters should be investigated. He said 
he felt that he should punish any one 
“either buying or selling.” 

“He said that in 1925 he learned that 

there was one man, who had undertaken 
to recommend and obtain the appoint- 
ment as postmaster of a great number 
of individuals. He found, he said, that 
| particularly in one case the report had 
| undoubtedly been proved. He said he 
then issued an order directing that un- 
der no circumstances thereafter should 
that individual’s name be considered in 
the appointment of any postmaster. He 
said he would rather not mention that 
individual’s name unless the committee 
directed it, but that he was a member 
of the State committee in Georgia. 


Promised Senators 
To Investigate Reports 


The Postmaster General said he 
the two Senators from Georgia that 
they heard any rumors of sales of post 
offices, or of improper conduct of post- 
masters in that State, he hoped they 
would let him have all the facts and 
promisted them a full investigation in 
every such case. 

“Both of those Senators,” 
Brookhart interrupted, “have made it 
plain to the committee that the Post- 
master General has cooperated with 
them.” 

Mr. New gave the subcommittee a list 
of every post office appointment in 
Georgia since March 4, 1921, with a 
record, he said, of who were consulted in 
the making of those appointments. He 
said that in 62 per cent of the cases 
either the Senators or Representatives in 
the House were consulted before the ap- 
pointments were made. 


Chairman 


“So,” he added, “they had prior infor- | 
mation of every appointment made in the | 


State.” 


“There have been from time to time,” | 


the Postmaster General added, “rumors 


has been investigated. I have run them 
all down and in every one of them but 
one, I have found that it was always a 
' case of something that happened ‘not 
there, but in the next township.’ 
“There was just one case of attempt 
at a sale. A colored man named E. W. 
Brinkens received $350 on 


named Batten for appointment as a rural 
| free delivery carrier. Batten 
| pass the civil service examination and 
wanted the money back he had _ paid 
Brinkens. Brinkens said he had spent 


was superintendent of schools got Brink- 
ens to put a mortgage on his cow and 
mule for $285 to pay Batten back. This 


amount was paid to Knox, who endorsed | 


the amount over to Batten.” 

The Postmaster General said that 
meantime Knox had been appointed post- 
master at Nahunta, Ga. He said he or- 
dered Knox’s removal as postmaster. Im- 

, mediately, he said, he was appealed to 
by the highest Democratic authority to 
save Knox. “] said to them,” Mr. } 
added, “that I had done all that I could 
do, that T could not see any difference 
between Mr. Brinkens and Mr. Knox on 
whom was fitted the halo of respectabil- 
ity. I removed Knox.” 


Believes Contributions 
Were Made to Both Parties 


“I am giving this statement.” the Post- 
master General added, “so that you can 
know exactly the attitude which the Post 
Office Department has taken, the efforts 
we have made to get at the truth and 
results of those efforts. I have no doubt 

| that postmasters in Georgia have con- 


tributed to the Republican organization | 


down there. I am not defending the 
practice. But I think that tk: 
| tee will find that the same contributions 
| were made by the postmasters to the 
| Democratic organizations when the ‘at- 
ter were in power. 

“I am filing here letters addressed to 
one of these same Georgia postmasters 
by a very high Democratic authority, a 
member of the Democratic national com- 


| mittee, W. D. Jamison, who was their 
The letter in ques- | 


director of finance. 
tion was addressed to a postmaster ask- 


2 t | ing for $75, as quickly as possible, and | 
secretary of the Six Point group and was | 


adding what the civil service law was 
| respecting solicitation of contributions 
from Federal employes. The writer in 
this case took precautions to absolve 
himself from any violation of the law. 
These letters cover a period from 1917- 
1920, inclusive. 


“T am also filing a report of an in- | 
| vestigation made by W. R. Spilman, now | 
survey, | 
who was assigned to look up these cases. | 


superintendent of post office 
| These letters were sent broadcast 
every postmaster in the country. 
plaints began to come in from the Demo- 


to 


cratic national committee that it had rea- | 


son to believe that its letters were being 
rifled of money. Investigation 
that a clerk in that committee’s employ 
had opened the letters. 


“This whole case started from a man | 


who for 14 years was postmaster at 
Douglas, Ga. Mr. Peterson, first ap- 
| pointed under the Wilson administration 
| and then reappointed under the Harding 


administration, at the request of Con- | 


| gressman Lankford, of Georgia, through 
Ben Davis. Post Office inspectors re- 
ported that Mr. Peterson was short in 
his accounts $224.23. When postmasters 
are short I dispose of them. A man who 
takes public money cannot remain as a 

| postmaster, I ordered his removal. I was 
immediately appealed to to keep Peter- 
son in office. Congressmen appealed to 
me at my office,” 

Mr. New said a story then was told him 
that Peterson had given the Republican 
organization in Georgia $2,000. 

“T wanted to know the facts, because 

| that introduced a new element into the 
situation,” he said. “I became convinced 
i it was not true and let the removal stand, 


The subcommittee, consisting of Sen- | 


told | 
if | 


of sales of post offices, every one of which | 


: the under- | 
standing that he would recommend a man | 


failed to | 


New | 


commit- | 


Com- | 


found |} 


| Post Office Department Free of Corruption, 


Declares Reports of Sale of Postmasterships Have Been 
to Be Baseless. 


| Later I heard that Peterson had said in 
a letter that it was true and I made a 
thorough investigation. I am _ satisfied 
| it was not true and Mr. Lankford ad- 
| mitted to me it was not true, 


| e * e ° 
| Civil Engineering 
| Mr. New Says Before Senate Committee | 


| 
| 


After the | 


order for Peterson’s removal was drawn, | 


it was learned, he drew drafts on 


his | 


postal savings fund and brought his total | 


$6,338.58. Mr. Peterson 
order clerk and then 


shortage to 
killed his money 
committed suicide. 

“Nobody regrets the extremes to which 
Peterson went any more than I do. He 
did not give the Republican organization 
| the $2,000 as claimed, but did give it 

$115.” 

Senator Locher wanted to know about 
civil service certifications and Mr, New 
| explained the certifications of three 
names for appointment in each case. 

Chairman Brookhart said that it ap- 
pears when the Democrats were in 
power they collected money and that 
there were contributions under the Re- 
publicans. He said he was going to sub- 
mit to the Post Office Department a 
card index showing contributions run- 
ning about 5 
Georgia postmasters assessed. None of 
them, the chairman added, ever turned 
this over to the Republication organiza- 
tion so far as he knew, but the money 
was eaten up in salaries. 

Postmaster General New said he was 
not defending anyone but his Depart- 
ment. “I have no doubt,” he added, 
“that there have been contributions 
made through the Republican commit- 
tee and you will find these same post- 
masters have made contributions to the 
Democratic State committee when the 
Democrais were in power.” 

“The committee,’”’ Chairman 

| hart said, “purposes to amend the law 
to correct that.” 

At the conclusion of the day’s hearing, 
Senator Brookhart announced that the 
subcommittee had asked the Post Office 
Department for certain information and 
| the hearings would not be resumed until 
| this information was received. 


‘Petition Answered 
By Trade Commission 


Right of Royal Baking Pow- 
der Company to Writ of 
Mandamus Denied. 


The Federal Trade Commission, it 
was stated orally July 12 by Martin A. 
Morrison, Commission counsel, filed in 
the Supreme Court of the District of 
| Columbia on that date an answer to 
the recent petition of the Royal Baking 
Powder Company, asking that the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission 
pass at once upon certain affidavits 
filed by the Royal Baking Powder Com- 
pany, and charging that Commissioner 
William E. Humphrey was prejudiced 


| against the said company and that he | 
should not be allowed to sit on the case | 


(Docket No. 1499.) 


Company shows no right whereby the 
Company may have a writ of mandamus 
| against the Federal Trade Commission 
calling upon the Commission to pass upon 


| affidavits of prejudice,” declared Mr. Mor- | 
the money. Finally Everett C. Knox, who | 


rison. 

“The answer,” he continued,” is prac- 
tically the same as a demurrer but an 
actual demurrer cannot be filed in’ such 
an instance. There is no question of fact 
; raised by the Commission’s answer, but 
a question of law. It is contended that 
no such practice as the filing of affidavits 
of prejudice against a Commissioner has 
been recognized or established and there- 
fore that there is no warrant for an or- 
der by the Court to compel the Commis- 
sion to act.” 

“The charges date back to the case in 
which the Royal Baking Powder Com- 
pany is accused of publishing the ex- 
aminer’s report by “Edward M. Averill 
with a foreword which purported to give 


the substance of the report but which | 


made misleading statements,” he said. 


Bids Asked on Fifteen 


Ocean Mail Services ; 


Post Office Department. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
is now being performed by the Munson 
Steamship Line. 
Route No. 23. 


mingo City. Not less than 52 trips per 
annum in vessels of Class 6. This service 
is now being performed by Lykes Bros. 
Steamship Company. 

Route No. 24. From San Francisco to 
Sydney. Not less than 17 trips per an- 
num in vessels of Class 4. This service 
is being performed by the Oceanic 
Steamship Company. 

Route No. 25. 
Manila, via Japanese and Chinese ports. 
Not less than 26 trips per annum ‘in ves- 
sels of Class 3. This service is now be- 
ing performed by the Dollar Steamship 
Line. 

Route No. 26. From Seattle to Manila, 
via Japanese and Chinese ports. Not 
less than 26 trips per annum in vessels 
of Class 3. This service is now being 
performed by the American Mail Line. 

Route No. 27. From San Francisco to 
Colombo. Not less than 26 trips per 
annum in vessels of Class 5. This service 
is now being performed by the Dollar 
Steamship Line. 

Route No. 28. From Portland to Ma- 
nila, via Japanese and Chinese ports. 


| vessels of Class 6. This service is now 
being performed by the States Steam- 
ship Company. 

Route No. 29. From Portland to 
Darien. Not less than 12 trips per an- 
' num in‘vessels of Class 6. 

is now being performed by the States 

Steamship Company. 

Bids will be received in the office of 
W. living Glover, Second Assistant Post- 
master General, until 12:00 o’clock 
or August 10, 1922, for routes on the At- 
lantic and Guif Coast, and until noon of 
August 20, 1928, for those on the Pacific, 

All bids are required to be accompanied 
by bond in the amount stated in the ad- 
vertisement. 

A complete statement of the adver- 
tisement, with proposal forms, ete., may 
be obtained from the Office of the Second 
Assistant Postmaster General, Division 
of International Postal Service. 


noon | sensitized. 


Hl 
| 
| 
i 
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Attracts Graduates 
From West Point 


Former Cadets Found in Ex- 
ecutive Positions in All 
Walks of Life, Honor 
Roll Shows. 


Graduates of West 


| life, but there have been more civil en- 


gineers than any other profession or | 


following, according to an announcement 
by the Department of War on July 12. 
The announcement follows in full text: 

A recent revision of the honor roll of 


| the United States Military Academy at 


per cent of the salaries of } 


; ernors, S. 
| presidents or universities and collegs, 


Brook- | 


be ordered to | 


From San Francisco to 


; The other half of 


eer ir peer ' color 

Advertisements Are Issued by |. : 
ae: 

| whirl both the Munsell color chart and 


|! not be fundamentaliy due to some 


West Point, New York, reveals j 
graduates from the Army's school of 
leadership have occupied executive posi- 
tions in all walks of life, business, pro- 
fessional and political. 

The list ot ‘graduates 
President of the United 
President of the Confederate 
3 presidential candidates, 
presidential candidates, 4 members 


includes 1 
States, 

2 vice 
of 


the Cabinet, 19 State or Territorial Gov- | 


26 members of Congress, 
presidents of universities and colleges, 123 
porations, 21 bank presidents, one 
bishop, and 47 principals of academies 
and schools. 

Further illustrating the divers 
tions of leadership to which West Point 
graduates have succeeded is the follow- 
ing classification: 

Adjutants, inspectors, quartermasters- 
general and chief engineers of States 
and territories, 54. 

Architects, 10; artists, 9; 
255; authors, 242. 

Bankers and brokers, 39; bank officers, 
59; charges d’Affaires, 2; chemists, 2; 
chief engineers of railroads, other cor- 
porations and public works, 93; city offi- 
cers of various grades, 129; civil engi- 
neers, 310; contractors, 13; county offi- 
cers of various grades, 58. 

Dealers in real estate, 43; editors, 42; 
electrical engincers, 10; engineers of 
foreign governments, 5; farmers and 
planters, 301; geologists, 5; inventors, 14; 
judges, 21. 

Lieutenant-governors of states, 
manufacturers, 110; mayors of cities, 19; 
mechanical engineers, 9; members of 
state constitutional conventions, 15; 
members of state legislatures, 90; mer- 
chants, 151; mining engineers, 9; minis- 
ters from United States to foreign 
courts, 15. 

Officers of foreign armies, 20; officers 
of state militia, 181; physicians, 14; 
presidential electors, 8; presiding officers 
of state legislatures, 9; private secre- 
taries to Presidents of the United States, 
3; professors and teachers, 178; publisn- 
ers, 13 

Regents and chancellors of educational 
institutions, 17; state officers of various 
grades, 86; superintendent of Coast Sur- 
vey, 1; Surveyors-General of states and 


attorneys, 


9. 


territories, 11; superintendents of rail- | 


roads, other corporations, and public 
works, 84; superior general of clerical 
order, 1. 

Treasurers and receivers of railroads 


ext | her corporations, 58; United States | 
“The answer to the petition states that | — See a et 
the petition of the ‘Royal Baking Powder ; 


officers of various grades, 186; 
United States Consuls-General and Con- 
suls, 17. 


Device to Test Color 


Of Cotton Invented | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
standard. Cotton and other products, 
the color of which is of importance in 
the grading, may no whe graded almost 
instantly by means of the colorimeter 
an@ formulae that give the percentages 
of the different qualities of color, she 
stated. 

Process Is Explained. 

It is merely necessary to glance through 
the eye-piece and match the product to 
be examined with a color standard, ac- 
cording to Miss Nickerson, The field 
of the eye-piece is divided into two 
halves. One-half gives the average color 
of the cotton tested because the light 
passes from the cotton to the eye-piece 
through a lense which is out of focus. 
the field gives the 
color to which the cotton is matched. 
This part of the field is the result of 
light that comes through a whirling 
rhomb which is focused on a Munsell 
disk. 

The lense out of focus and the revolv- 
rhomb eliminate the necessity to 


the product, the color of which is being 


| examined, according to Miss Nickerson. | 
| Thus the operator is enabled to change 
| the different areas of color on the Mun- 
From Galveston or Port | 
Arthur, by Port-au-Prince, to Santo Do- | 


sell chart while the machine is in opera- 
tion. 


examination of all materials in the 


| analysis of which color is a factor, she 


declared. 


Protein Foods Produce 
Illness in Some Persons 


[Contitued from Page 2.} . 
i dis- 
turbance of the ductless glands. 

An individual, therefore, who has been 
subject to hives or hay fever or periodic 
digestive upsets, should have a very 


| thorough test as to pessible sensitization 
!to any form of protein, not only ) 
to cause the condi- | 


sub- 
stances well known 
tions, such as ragweed, horse dandruff, 
cow dandruff and the like, but also com- 
mon food articles such as wheat, pota- 


toes, tomatoes and food substances gen- 


erally. 
Physicians have made a considerable 


| number of these tests and have encoun- 


; tered some exceedingly interesting cases 


Not less than 24 trips per annum in | 


This service | 
i asthma cases to secure relief by 


where protein sensitization to common 
food articles has existed without being 
previously suspected. By excluding such | 
articles from the diet, or by certain | 
methods of desensitization to certain | 
types of protein, very remarkable relief 
is often afforded. We suspect that the | 
failure often reported in hay fever and | 
such 
measures, is sometimes due to neglect | 
to make a thorough search for all types | 
protein to which the individual i 


From what has been said, it must not 


of 


| be concluded that protein sensitization 


for all eases of asthma, hay 
fever, and hives. Some of there are un- 
doubtedly due to quite other factors. A 
person suffering from these disorders 
should accordingly consult a first class 
physician, and submit to a thorough ex- 
amination, including probably a_ series 
of skin tests, to discover protein hyper- 
sensitiveness, 
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that | 
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posi- | 


The sensitive color meter invented \ 
| by Miss Nickerson will be used in the 


a 


Secretary Jardine Answers Criticism 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


Against Appointment of Nils A. Olsen 


Tells Representative Rankin, 


Mississippi, He Is the Only 


Person W fro Has Expressed Opposition. 


_—_—_—___— 


Replying to criticisms of the appoint- 


ment of Nils A. Olsen as Chief of the 


; Bureau 


of Agricultural Economics, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, W. M., Jar- 
dine, told Representative Ramkin (Dem.), 


‘ of Tupelo, Miss., in a letter dated July 
Point have occu- |! 
pied executive positions in all walks of | 


12 that he was “the only person in this 
country to Oppose the appointment. 
” 

ware letter to Secretary J ardine, pub- 
lished in The United States Daily of 
| June 7, Representative Rankin opposed 
the appointment of Mr. Olsen to succeed 
Llovd S. Tezny, because of Mr, Olsen’s 
part in the issuance on September 15, 
1927, of a prediction that the price of 
cotton Would decline. This prediction, 
Mr, Rankin said, which Mx. Olsen had 
defended before the subeomanittce of the 
| Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
| Forestry Which investigated the cotton 
business, was responsible for the loss 
of millions of dollars to cotton grow- 
ers in the South. ae 

The full text of Secretary Jardine’s 
letter follows: 

Dear Mx. Rankin: I have your letter 
of July 6, im which you oppose the ap- 


| Progress Is Noted 
In College Survey 


Cooperation Is Reported in 
Study of Land-Grant 
Institutions. 


[Continued from Page 1] 
next in order with 15,000 copies, Esti- 
mates of the Oregon Agricultural Col- 
| lege and Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege total 6.000 each, while other land- 
grant colleges have submitted estimates 
varying from 2,000 for the smaller to 

5,500 for the larger institutions, 
The questionnaire on control and fi- 


nance has been prepared, reproduced, and | 


distributed ta the institutions. 

Carl E. Steeb, business manager of 
Ohio State University, and D. W. 
Springer, secretary of the Association 
of Governing Boards of State Universi- 
ties and ‘ 
responsible for its preparation, Before 
its final adoption, the questionnaire was 


yeviewed byw the advisory Committee on 


the financial aspect of the study. 

This committee includes Robert G. 
Sproul, wice president, Cormptroller and 
secretary of the regents of the U 
versity of California; Fay FE. Smith, 
secretary of the Board 
the University of Wyoming; Alfred S. 
| Brower, comptroller of North Carolina 
| State College of Agriculture and Engi- 
| neering; Robert L. Himes, 
i manager of Louisiana State University 
lege, and Charles H. Gorman, comptrol- 
ler of the University of Nevada. 


In addition the questionnaire was re- | 


viewed by the advisory Committee repre- 
senting tke governing boards of the col- 
leges composed of the follownig mem- 
bers: John Callahan, regent, University 
of Wisconsin; Junius E. Beal, regent, 
| University of Michigan; William S. 
| Myers, trustee, Rutgers Univers 
David FE. Ross, Purdue 
and Alma W. Paterson, 
State University. 
Resolutions Adopted. 

At a recent meeting of the Associa- 
tion of University and College Busi- 
! ness Offices held at the 
| Minnesota, J. C. Christiansen of the 
'Universityof Michigan and_ Lloyd Morey 


‘of the University of Tbinois led the 


discussion of a paper read by Mr. Steeb | 


on land-grant college surwey. As a re- 
sult, the 
lowing resolutions: 

“Resolved, that this Association, com- 
| prising many  institutions~ other than 
land-grant colleges, commends the sur- 
vey of those colleges mow being made 
by the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion, and that we pledge the support 
and assistance of our members in this 
undertaking. 

“And, since the results of the sur- 
vey will ve of value to all of our insti- 
tutions whether land-grant or other- 
wise, be it further 

“Resotved, That the Bureau be re- 
quested to make available, if possible, 
to all members of this Associaion the 
various <prestionnaires that will be pre- 
pared, im order that thew may, if they 
so desire, make similar studies of their 
own institution for their Own benefit, in 


| comparison with the results obtained by | 


the survey.” ; : 
Copies of the questionnaire on Regu- 
Information have been for- 


istrar’s nf for- 
to the institutions to be filled 


warded 
out, : 
Analyzed by Special Grouns. 

This questionnaire was prepared by 
Ezra L. h j 
sity of ‘Nentucky, who submitted it to 
many other registrars for criticism and 
revision. At a meeting Of the registrar’s 
national organization held at Cleveland 


in May, the questionnaire was also pre- | 


| sented to several special 2roups of reg- 
istrars from the land-grant institutions 
of Minnesota, Illinois, Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Maine, and Colorado in order that 
they mizht make a complete analysis. 
A number of registrars outside the 
land-grant college group also examined 


questionnaire was the subject of criti- 
cal study by almost three-fourths of 
| the registrars by whom it is to be filled 
The Registrar's Questionnaire is par- 
' ticularly important as it Contributes to 
| every portion and phase Of the survey. 


| 


‘Cuban Tax on Luxuries 


To Be Levied for Hospitals 


A new Cuban law effective immedi- | 
ately creates special luxury taxes, the | 
proceeds of which will go to tuberculosis | 


hospitals and other institutions of public 
benefaction, it is stated im cabled advice 
from the Commercial Attache at Hayanna, 
Frederick ‘Todd, made public July 12 by 


the Departinent of Coamuserce, ‘he full | 


text of the veport follows 
The law provides for a ; 
every pasetiger gitomobile and five cents 


on every package of cigarettes coniain- | 


29 


ing 12 to 32 cigarettes. 

It also provides for a Surtax of ten 
per cent of the regular customs duties 
on all articles of jewelry, diamonds, 
precious stones, wines, champagnes, al- 
coholic beverages, tapestries, carpets, 


\ bedding and draperies. 


Allied Institutions, are largely | 


Uni- | 


of Trustees of | 


business | 


and Agricultural and Mechanical Col- | 


University ; | 
trustee, Ohio 


University of | 


organization adopted the fol- | 


Gillis, registrar of the Univer- | 


it. Before final adoption, therefore, the | 


tax of $20 on } 


pointment of Mr. Nits A. Olsen as Chief 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Economies 
to succeed Lloyd S. Tenny, who resigned 
effective July 16. 

It has been apparent @ me that you 
have had preconceived ideas about cer- 
tain reports issued by the Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics, as well as to the 
integrity «° Mr. Olsen. 


cant, however, that even in the face of 


the extensive investigation carried on by ' 
the Senate Cotton Investigating Commit- | 


tee that you should be the only person in 
this country to oppose the Olsen appoint- 
ment. In contrast, all 
groups have enthusiastically received the 
merited promotion of Mr. Olsen as the 
man best fitted for the position, and 


among them are the important cotton 
leaders of the South. 


Consequently, you must pardon me if 


I do not appear greatly concerned ovey | 


your protest. 

Nitrate Discovery in Chile 
Attracts Foreign Trade 

European export industries are giving 


attention to Chilean markets as the re- 


sult of the discovery in Chile of a new | 


process in the nitrate industry which is 
expected to Chile to compete 
again with synthetic nitrate, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce has just been advised 


enable 


| by its representatives in London. 


The full text 
statement follows: 

The increase in the production of 
copper in Chile also is a factor in the 
situation. Chile buys large quantities of 
good quality men’s suitings, principally 
from Great Britain. Ready-made goods 
are being supplied more and more by the 
United States which is making efforts to 
dominate this market and has made con- 
siderable progress by agreeing to long 
term credits. 


of the Department’s 


Proms 


It is very signifi- | 


agricultural | 
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| Planting of Trees 
Said to Be Essential 


To Home on Plains 


Directions for Establishing 
Groves as Windbreaks and 
Sources of Wood Are 
Offered. 


In the treeless Great Plains Region, 
trees and shrubs are essential to the mak- 
ing of a real home, the Department of 
Agriculture stated July 12, after a study 
of forest planting. 

The official summary of this study fol- 
lows in full text: 

The first step in forest planting is the 
provision of a windbreak or shelter belt 
to afford protection from the winds. Then 


a woodlot should be started for the pro- 
duction of fence posts and fuel. 
Only species of proved hardiness should 
' be chosen for planting in the Great 
Plains Region. A number of trees can 
be grown successfully and will greatly 
enhance the value of the farm. For 
windbreaks, the low-branching, compact 
hardwoods such as Caragana, Russian 
olive, buffalo berry, Russian mulberry, 
| wild plum, and chokecherry, and such 
| conifers as red cedar, western white 
i‘ spruce and Chinese arborvitae, are par- 
! ticularly suitable. For posts and small 
| poles, green ash, American elm, honey 
locust, osage orange, red cedar, jack pine, 
Scotch pine, and western yellow pine are 
suggested, but for most of them preser- 
vative treatment with creosote is advis- 
| able before use. 
In Farmers’ Bulletin No, 1312, “Tree 

| Planting in the Great Plains Region,” 
just published, detailed directions for the 

establishment of ‘windbreaks and woed- 

! lots are presented. The author:— -F' red 

| R. Johnson of the Forest Service, and F. 

E. Cobb of the Bureau of Plant Industry 

| —discuss the selection of planting stock, 

how to obtain it, preparation of the soil, , 
time and methods of planting, care of 

the plantations, and many other perti- 

| nent matters. Copies of the bulletin can 

be obtained free of charge, while the 

supply lasts, by writing to thee Depart- 

ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


record 


to record... 
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Century Hzep mobiles 
Pass Half-Y ear with 
93 Per Cent of Entire 
Year’s Sales tn 1927 


Now the famous Six and Eight of 
the Century climax their high sales 
marks of past six months with a sen- 
sational half-year record. 


The public has demanded these bril- 


liant carsinsuch amazing volume that 


Sales to June 30 are 93 per cent 
of the total Sales for All of 1927. 


Every Hupmobile 


record falls before 


this triumphant march of the finest 
values of the Century. 


The public clearly recognizes the 


unrivaled beauty, 


quality and value 


of these Century cars. And this de- 
mand for such beauty, quality and 
value, place these among the most 
popular cars in the history of the 
automobile industry. 


24 body and equipment combinations standard and 


custom on each line. Si 


x of the Century, $1345 


to $1625. Century Eight, $1825 to $2105, 
All prices f. 0. b. Detroit. No war tax. 


HUPP MOTOR CAR CORPORATION 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Taxation Laws of. New York 


Digest of Revenue Act Relating to Inheritance 
Taxes im Force in 1927 


‘As a part of the decennial census of wealth, public debt, and taxation, 


the Bureave of the 
ation and Revenue, 


Census compiles a Digest of State Laws Relating to Tax- 
of which the latest report is for the year 1922. 


This 


: : 3 ee a . , Die 
vestigation will not be made again in its entirety until 1982, but the 
cep ot the Bureau, W. M. Steuart, announces that there have been so 


many requests 


fora revision of these tax laws that the Bureau has under- 


taken the preparation of digests of the laws relating to inheritance and in- 


come taxes in force in the various States in 1927. 


These digests are being 


published as rapidly as they are released by the Bureau of the Census. 
The first appeared in the issue of March 10. 


Classification of beneficiaries for tax- 
i urposes: : 
ma Vather, mother, husband, wife, 
child, adopted child, and lineal descend- 
ants of decedent born in lawful wedlock. 

B. Brother, sister, wife or widow of a 
gon, husband of a daughter, or mutually 
acknowledged child (provided relation- 
ship began on or before child’s fifteenth 
birthday and ‘was continuous 
years thereafter), of decedent. 

C. AN others. 

Exemptions: Purposes for which, and 
amounts to individual beneficiaries al- 
lowed: iv: 

Public (real property), religious, edu- 
cational, library, charitable, missionary, 
benevolent, hospital or infirmary, Bible 
and tract, scientific, literary, patriotic, 
cemetery and historical purposes; en- 


for 


| 


a municipal corporation in trust for a 
specific public purpose; personal prop- 
erty other than money or securities be- 
queathed to a corporation or associa- 
tion wherever incorporated or located, 
organized exclusively for the moral or 


| mental improvement of men or women 


10 | 


or for scientific, literary, patriotic, cem- 
etery, or historical purposes, or for two 
or more such purposes and used ex- 


| clusively for carrying on one or more 
| of such purposes; all property or any 
| beneficial interest therein transferred to 


| any 


father, mother, husband, wife, 
widow, or child of the decedent, grantor, 
donor, or vendor if the amount of such 


| transfers is the sum of $5,000 or less, 


} and $500 to 


forcement of laws relating to children | 


or animals; mental or moral improve- 
ment of men or women. Class A, ex- 
cept lineal descendants, $5,000; lineal 
descendants, $500. Classes B and C, 
$500. 


Tax rates: 

On amounts \azip to and including $25,- 
000: Class A, 1 per cent; Class B, 2 per 
cent; Class C, & per cent. On next $75,- 
000: Class A, 2 “per cent; Class B, 3 per 
cent; Class C, 6 per cent. On next $100,- 
000: Class A, 3S per cent; Class 
per cent; Class C, 7 per cent. On re- 
maining amount: Class A, 4 per cent; 
Class B, 5 per cent; Class C, 8 per cent. 

Collection and distribution of tax, dis- 
counts allowed, amd interest chargeable: 

By county treasurers or State tax com- 
mission for use of the State. If 
within 6 months, 5 per cent discount al- 
lowed; if not paid within 18 months, in- 
terest at 10 per cent per annum charged 
except in case of unavoidable delay. 

Taxable transfers—residents. 
is imposed upon the transfer of any 
property real or personal, or of any in- 
terest therein or income therefrom in 
trust or otherwise, to persons or corpora- 
tions in the following cases, subject to 
the exemptions and limitations herein 
prescribed: - : 

1, When the transfer is by will or by 
the intestate laws of this State from any 
person dying seized or possessed thereof 
while a resident of the State. 

2, When the transfer is made by deed, 


x 


B, 4| 


paid | 


A tax | 


grant, bargain, sale or gift made in con- | 


templation of the death of the grantor, 


vendor, or donor or intended to take | 


effect in possession or enjoyment at or 
after such death, or where any change 
in the use or enjoyment of property in- 
cluded in such transfer, or the income 


The right to pensions, annuities, retire- 
ment pay or moneys in the various funds 
of the State civil service system is also 
exempt from the tax. 

Salaried appraisers are appointed in 
certain counties to assist in the collection 


|of the tax, which is payable to either 
| the county treasurers or the State tax 
commission. In counties where there are | 
|no such appraisers the county treasurer | 
eee eee one eee Se her surviving, shall be taxable under 
per cent | , 
on the next $50,000, and 1 per cent on 


the first $50,000 collected, 212 


any additional sums. 
*” * * 


of the State having jurisdiction to grant 
letters testamentary or of administra- 


tion upon the estate of a decedent whose | able under this act, 


property is chargeable with any tax un- 
der this act, or to appoint a trustee of 
such estate or any part thereof, has 
jurisdiction to hear and determine all 
questions arising under the provisions of 


| this act, and to do any act in relation 


thereto authorized by law to be done 
by a surrogate in other matters or pro- 
ceedings coming within his jurisdiction. 
_All taxes are due and payable at the 
time of the transfer of the property, 


| or when the interested person or persons 
| or corporations beneficially entitled come 


into the actual possession or enjoyment 
thereof. If the tax is paid within six 
months, a discount of 5 per cent is al- 


| lowed; if not paid within 18 months, 
| from date of accrual, interest is charged 


at the rate of 10 per cent per annum 
unless delay was unavoidable by reason 
of claims made on the estate, necessary 
litigation, or other cause. The tax is a 
lien on the property until paid. 


The proceeds of this tax are paid into | 


the State treasury and are not, as such, 


| apportioned to the minor divisions. 


thereof, may occur in the lifetime of the | 


grantor, vendor or donor by reason of 


any power reserved to or conferred upon 


the grantor, vendor or donor, either 
solely or in conjunction with any person 


or persons to alter, or to amend, or to | 


revoke any transfer, or any portion 


thereof, as to the portion remaining at | 


the time of the death of the grantor, ven- 


dor or donor, thus subject to alteration, | 


amendment or revocation. If any one of 
the transfers mentioned in this subdivi- 


sion is made for a valuable considera- | 
tion, the portion of the transfer for | 


which the grantor or vendor receives 
equivalent monetary value is not taxable, 
but the remaining portion thereof is 
taxable. 

* * + 
_8. When any such person or corpora- 
tion becomes beneficially entitled, in pos- 


session or expectancy, to any property | 


or the income thereof by any such trans- 
fer whether made before or after the 
passage of this act. 

4, Whenever any person or corporation 
shall exercise a power of appointment 
derived from any disposition of property, 
such appointment when made shall be 
deemed a transfer taxable under the pro- 
visions of this law in the same manner 
as though the property to which such 
appointment relates belonged absolutely 
to the donee of such power and had been 
bequeathed or devised by such donee by 
will, except that where the donor was a 
resident and the donee, at the time the 
appointment takes effect, is a nonresi- 
dent, the property to which the appoint- 
ment relates shall be taxable as having 
been transferred in the estate of the 
donor. 

5, Whenever property is held in the 


joint names of two or more persons, or | 


as tenants by the entirety, or is de- 
posited in banks or other institutions in 
the joint names of two or more persons 
and payable to either or the survivor, 
upon the death of one of such. persons 
the right of the survivor to the im- 


Taxable transfers — nonresident.—A 
tax is imposed upon the transfer by a 
nonresident or in case of a nonresi- 
dent decedent of any property real or 
personal, or of any interest therein or 
income therefrom in trust or otherwise, 
in the following cases: 

- * + 


1. When the transfer is by will or in- | 
testate laws of any of the following | 


items from any person dying seized or 


possessed thereof while a nonresident of | 
| this State: (a) Real or tangible personal 


property within this State. 
of stock or certificates of interest of cor- 
porations organized under the laws of 
this State, or of national banking associ- 
ations located in this State, or of joint 


stock companies, or associations organ- | : : sa : 
“i REG SE ae - | tations, exemptions and conditions in 
| ized under the laws of this State and in- | : P - 


| cluding all dividends and rights to sub- 


scribe to the stock of such corporations, 
joint stock companies or associations or 
banks. (c) The interest of such decedent 
m any partnership business conducted, 


wholly or partly, within the State of | such amount; provided, further, that in | 
s : ’ ’ 


New York to the extent of the interest 
of the decedent in the partnership prop- 


erty within this State and the good will | 


of such business within this State. (d) 
Capital invested in business within this 
State, including good will, 

2. When the transfer is of property 
included within any of the classes spe- 
cified in the above section and is made 
by deed, grant, bargain, sale or gift made 
in contemplation of the death of the 
grantor, vendor or donor, or intended to 
take effect in possession or’ enjoyment 
at or after such death, or where any 
change in the use of enjoyment of prop- 
erty included in such transfer, or the in- 
come thereof, may occur in the lifetime 
of the grantor, vendor or donor by 
reason of any power reserved to or con- 
ferred upon the grantor, vendor or donor, 


| either solely or in conjunction with any 


| person or persons to alter, or to amend, 


mediate ownership or possession and en- | 


joyment of such property, shall 
deemed a transfer in the same manner 
as though (a) in the case of tenancies 
by the entirety one-half of the property 
to which such transfer relates belonged 
absolutely to the deceased tenant by the 
entirety, and (b) in all other cases in 
the same manner as though a fractional 
a of the property, to be determined 

y dividing the value of the entire prop- 
erty by the number of joint tenants, 
joint depositors or persons, belonged ab- 
solutely to the 
bequeathed to 
ceased by will. 

6. The tax imposed is upon the clear 
market value of such property at the 
tates perscribed herein. 

7. In determining the amount of any 
transfer no deduction whatsoever shall 
be allowed for or on account 
death taxes paid to the United States or 
to any State or territory or 
opiate or for or on account 

ew York estate tax. 


the survivor by the de- 


The following exemptions are allowed: 
y property devised or bequeathed for 
Teligious ceremonies, observances, or 
commemorative services of or for the de- 
ceased donor, or to any person who is 
a bishop for his official use, or to any 
religious, educational, library, charitable, 

issionary, benevolent, hospital, or in- 

mary corporation, wherever incor- 
porated, including corporations  or- 

fanized exclusively for Bible or tract 

pirposes and corporations organized for 
Mhe enforcement of laws relating to 
Children or animals, or real property to 


be | tion, the portion of the transfer for which 


or to revoke any transfer, or any por- 


| tion thereof, as to the portion remaining | 


at the time of the death of the grantor, 
tion, amendment or revocation. If any 


section is made for a valuable considera- 


| the grantor or vendor receives equivalent 
| monetary value is not taxable, but the 
| remaining portion thereof of is taxable. 


deceased, and had_ been | 


3. Whenever any person or corpora- 
tion shall exercise a power of appoint- 
ment derived from any disposition of 
property, made before the first day of 
July, 1925, such appointment when made 
shall be deemed a transfer under the 
provisions of this act in the same man- 
ner as though the property to which 
such appointment relates belonged ab- 


| solutely to the donee of such power and 


of any | 

| 2 of this digest. 
foreign | * 
of the | 


| had been bequeathed or devised by such 


donee by will, except that this section 
does not apply to the exercies of a power 
of appointment where the property to 
which the appointment relates is taxable 
in the estate of the donor of such power 
under the provisions of section 4, page 


9 
*x 

4, Whenever property included with- 
in any of the classes mentioned in sec- 
tion 1 on the preceding page is held 
in the joint names of two or more per- 
sons, or as tenants by the entirety, 
upon the death of one of such persons 
the right of the survivor to the imme- 
diate ownership or possession and en- 
joyment of such property, shall be 
deemed a transfer taxable under the 


provisions of this act in the same man- 


ner as 
tenancies 


though (a) in the ease of 
by the entirety one-half of 


| the property to which such transfer re- 


lates belonged absolutely to the deceased 
tenant by the entirety, and (b) in all 
other cases in the same manner as 


lineal descendants born in | 
| lawful wedlock, and to classes B and C. | 





| that 


THE UNITED STATES 


State Laws 


Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


YLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually 
employed in libraries and filed for reference. 


\TAMP TAXES: Conveyance of Interest in Land: Standing Timber: Per- 
S sonal Property: State Statutes: 1918, 1921 and 1924 Acts.—Where State 
statutes required that conveyances of any interest in land be by deed and 
State court has construed standing timber to be an interest in land, contracts 
for the sale of standing timber and allowing for entry and removal of same 
were contracts for the sale of an interest in land and thereby became instru- 
ments upon which the Federal taxing statutes required stamps for taxes to be 
affixed.—Milwaukee Land Co. v. Burns Poe, Internal Revenue Collector. (Dis- 
trict Court for the Western District of Washington.)—Yearly Index Page 


1224, Col. 4 (Volume IIT). 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
cfficer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent mm the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


Internal Revenue. 


though a fractional part of the prop- 


erty, to be determined by dividing the | 


value of the entire property by. the 
number of joint tenants, joint depositors 


or persons, belonged absolutely to the | 


deceased, and had been bequeathed to 
the survivor by the deceased by will. 

5. Any transfer of property included 
within any of the classes specified in 
section 1 on the preceding page, or of 


| any beneficial interest therein, effected 


by operation of law upon the death 
of a person omitting to make a valid 
disposition thereof, including a_hus- 


band’s right as tenant by the curtesy 


| or the right of a husband to succeed to 


rs : y is wife who 
the personal property of his wi 
dian akentele leaving no descendants 
the provisions of this act. 

6. Nothing in the above sections shall 
be taken to include deposits in banks 


’ _ | or trust companies or with persons or 
The surrogate’s court of every county 


corporations acting as bankers, or to 
permit of a transfer tax by reason of 


keeping securities other than those tax- | 


within this State. 
* 

The clear market value of real prop- 
erty for the purposes of this tax 1s as- 


certained by deducting from the value | 


thereof the amount of any incumbrances 


| thereon. There is also deducted, in cases 
where the transfer is by will or intestate | 
| laws, such proportion of the debts and 


funeral expenses of the decedent and 
such proportion of the expenses of ad- 


| ministering the decedent’s estate as the 


clear market value of the real property 


| of the decedent within this State, as- 


certained as aforesaid, plus the clear 


| market value of the personal property 


of the decedent within this State and 


| taxable hereunder bears to the total 


clear market value of the real property 
of such decedent wheresoever situated, 
ascertained as aforesaid, plus the clear 
market value of the personal property 
of the decedent wheresoever situated. No 
deductions from the clear market value 
of the taxable property shall be allowed 
if the transfer is not by will or intestate 


| laws. 


Upon all transfers by will or intestate 
laws taxable under the provisions of 
this act of property or any beneficial in- 


| terest therein, a tax is imposed at the 


rate of 3 per cent upon the clear market 
value of the property or interest trans- 


| ferred, less the deductions specified in 


the above paragraph, and in the case of 
any other transfer taxable under the 
provisions of this act, a tax is imposed 
at the rate of 2 per cent upon the clear 
market value of the property or interest 


I | transferred; provided, however, ‘that if 
(b) Shares | 


the tax hereunder exceeds the amount 
which would be payable if the decedent’s 
estate were subject to tax at the same 


| rates as are imposed upon transfers by 


residents, and subject to the same limi- 


| the case of residents, but computed in 
| such manner as to produce the highest 


amount of tax which it would be pos- 


| sible to impose upon the estate without | 


violating constitutional restrictions, only 
so much shall be payable as would equal 


case of a transfer by will or intestate 


deductions (other than incumbrances on 
real property) as provided for in the 


| above paragraph, and elect to pay a tax 


of 2 per cent on the entire value of the 
property subject to taxation under this 
act; provided, further, that the executor 
or administrator of any estate may waive 
any claim that the tax payable is less 
than 2 per cent of the value of the prop- 


der this act, and elect to pay a tax at 
t rate. It is intended 
imposed by his section shall not impose 


| a greater burden upon transfers by non- 


residents than is imposed upon transfers 


by residents, and this section shall be | 
| construed so as to make this intent ef- 
| fective, 


* * * 
The taxes imposed hereunder are due 


| and payable at the time of the transfer | 
vendor or donor, thus subject to altera- | ‘d 


to the State tax commission. 
cent is allowed; if not paid within 18 
months, interest is charged at the rate 
of 10 per cent per annum; unless by 
reason of claims made upon the estate, 
necessary litigation or other unavoidable 
cause of delay, the tax commission shall 
determine that such tax could not be 
determined and paid as herein provided, 
in which case interest at the rate of 6 
per cent per annum is charged upon 
such tax from the accrual thereof until 
the cause of such delay is removed, after 
which 10 per cent per annum is charged. 

Every such tax shall be and remains 
a lien upon the property transferred 
until paid; and any transfer of property 
made by a decedent by deed, sale or 
gift within two years prior to his death, 
without 2 valid and adequate considera- 
tion therefor, is presumed to have been 
made in contemplation of death within 
the meaning of this act. 

The tax imposed by this article in 
respect of personal property (except 
tangible personal property having an 
actual situs in this State) shall not be 
payable (1) if the transferor is a resi- 
dent of a State or territory, including 
the District of Columbia, which at the 
time of the transfer did not impose a 
transfer tax or death tax of any character 
in respect of personal property of resi- 
dents of this State (except tangible per- 
sonal property having an actual situs 
in such Siates or territory) or (2) if 
the laws of the State or territory of res- 
idence of the transferor at the time 
of the transfer contained a reciprocal 
provision under which nonresidents 
were exempted from transfer taxes or 
death taxes of every character in re- 








that the tax | 


If paid | 


| within six months, a discount of 5 
one of the transfers mentioned in this | : a 





spect of personal property (except tan- 
gible personal property having an ac- 
tual situs therein) providing the State 
or territory of residence of such non- 


residetits allowed a similar exemption | 


to residents of the State or territory of 
such transferor. 
There shall be no exemption whatso- 


ever from the tax imposed by this act. 
-_* * 


All taxes levied and collected hereun- 


der are paid into the State treasury and 
shall be applicable to the expenses of 


the State government and to such other | 


purposes us the legislature shall by law 
direct. 


Estate tax—residents only.—If the net 


property transferred contingently and 
with respect to which a temporary tax- 
ing order is required to be entered, a tax 
equal to the sum of the following per- 


| centages of the value of the net estate is 


hereby imposed upon the transfer of the 
net estate of every decedent who at the 
time of his death was a resident of the 
State of New York: 


Four-fifths of 1 per cent of the amount | 


of the net estate not in excess of $50,- 
000; $50,000 to $100,000, 13-5 per cent; 
$100,000 to $200,000, 22-5 per cent; 
$200,009 to $400,000, 3 1-5 per cent; 
$400,000 to $600,000, 4 per cent; $600,- 
000 to $800,000, 44-5 per cent; $800,- 
000 to $1,000,000, 5 3-5 per cent; $1,000,- 
000 to $1,500,000, 6 2-5 per cent; 
$1,500,000 to $2,000,000, 71-5 per 
cent; $2,000,000 to $2,500,000, 8 per 


cent; $2,500,000 to $3,000,000, 8 4-5 per | 


cent; $3,000,000 to $3,500,000, 93-5 per 
cent; $3,500,000 to $4,000,000, 10 2-5 per 
cent; $4,000,000 to $5,000,000, 
11 1-5 per cent; $5,000,000 to $6,000,- 
000, 12 per cent; $6,000,000 to $7,- 
000,000, 12 4-5 per cent; $6,000,000 
to $8,000,000, 133-5 per cent; $8,000,- 
000 to $9,000,000, 142-5 per cent; $9,- 
000,000 to $10,000,000 151-5 per cent; 
and 16 per cent of the amount by which 
the net estate exceeds $10,000,000. 

The tax imposed is credited with the 
amount of any estate, inheritance, legacy 
or succession taxes actually paid to any 
State or Territory of the United States, 
or the District of Columbia, including the 
tax on taxable transfers mentioned above 
in respect of any property included in 
gross estate. In no event, however, is 
the tax payable hereunder to exceed the 
amount by which the miximum credits 
allowable to the estate against the 
United States estate tax exceeds the 


credits provided for in the preceding 


sentence of this paragraph. 
* * * 


The value of the gross estate of the | 
decedent is determined by including the | 


value at the time of his death of all 
property, real or personal, tangible or in- 
tangible, wherever situated (except real 
property situated outside this 
the methods of such determination be- 
ing enumerated in the act. 

For the purpose of the tax the value 
of the net estate is determined by de- 


of the gross estate, among which are an 
exemption of $100,000, as well as all be- 


quests, legacies, devises or transfers for | 
| public, charitable, religious, 


ao ae , i ses, etc., but | 
laws the executor or administrator of | literary or educational purposes, 


| the estate may waive the right to any 


scientific, 


no exemptions provided for in any other 
law of the State are applicable in any 


| manner to any of the provisions of this | 
| estate tax. 


Returns are made in all cases where 


| the gross estate at the death of the | 
decedent exceeds $200,000, or where the | 


net estate exceeds $100,000 and the gross 


| estate includes property transferred con- 
tingently and with respect to which a ; 
‘ : | temporary taxing order is required to | 
erty transferred and subject to tax un- } be entered. 


Returns are to be made by 
the executor within two months after 
decedent’s death, or within a like period 


| after qualifying as such. 


The tax is due and payable at the 
time of decedent’s death, and if paid 
within six months a discount of 5 per 
cent is allowed; if not paid within 18 


| months interest is charged at the rate | 


of 10 per cent per annum. If the total 
tax imposed exceeds 5 per cent of the 


| net estate, the tax commission shall ex- 
such | 


tend the time for payment for 
period as it may deem reasonable but 
not to exceed four years from the due 
date and may require payment to be 
made in annual installments, and this 


procedure may also be followed by the | 
| commission in other cases where it finds 


that the payment within 18 months from 
the due date of any part of the amount 
of the tax would impose undue hard- 
ship upon the estate. If the time is ex- 
tended, that portion of the tax as to 
which an extension is granted bears in- 
terest at the rate of 6 per cent from 
the due date to the expiration of the 
period of extension, and if not paid within 
the extension period, additional interest 
is charged at the rate of 10 per cent 
per annum from the due date until the 
tax is paid. If by reason of claims 
made upon the estate, necessary litiga- 
tion or other unavoidable cause of de- 
lay the commission determines the tax 
could not be determined and paid as 
herein provided it may reduce the rate 
of interest to 6 per cent for the period 
during which such cause of delay was 
operative. 
7” * * : 

The commission determines the cor- 
rect amount of the tax and if an excess 
amount has been paid, the same is re- 
funded, but no refund is made of any 
tax stated in a determination of the com- 
mission unless it appears that the tax 
imposed on the estate by such determina- 
tion plus the credits otherwise allow- 
able against the United States estate tax 
thereon exceeds 80 per cent of such 
United States tax as finally fixed and 
determined, unless such determination is 
modified by court order. 

In case of failure to file a return the 


State), | 
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Timberlands 


Contracts for Sale of Standing Timber 


Held to Be Transfers of Real Property 


Conveyances in States of Washington and Idaho F ound 
To Be Subject to Stamp Tax. 


MILWAUKEE LAND CORPORATION, A CorR- 
PORATION, V. BURNS PoE, INTERNAL 
REVENUE CoLLector. No. 5836, Dis- 
TRICT COURT FOR THE WESTERN DIs- 
TRICT OF WASHINGTON. 

The plaintiff sued to recover stamp 
taxes which it alleged were illegally col- 
lected for the reason that the stamps 
were required by the taxing authorities 
to be affixed to certain documents which 


represented contracts for the purchase 
of standing timber. 


The issue was one to be decided on the 


| statutes of two States, Washington and 


Idaho, because the State statutes govern 
the transfer of real property, and the 


| District Court, reviewing the State laws 


and decisions of the State courts, ruled 
that standing timber constituted an in- 
terest in land and the transfer of such 
interest must be by deed. The Federal 
tax laws involved specified that deeds 
were subject to stamp tax. 

George W. Korte, F. M. Dudley and 
Herbert S. Griggs, for the taxpayer; 


| Thomas P. Revelle and John T. McCut- 


cheon (C. M. Charest and J. D. Wilson 
on the brief) for the Collector. 

Following is the full text of the opin- 
ion of Judge Cushman: 

Plaintiff sues to recover from the Col- 
lector of Internal Revenue a special tax 
assessed against plaintiff on account of 
certain unstamped written instruments 


| made in 1921, 1922, 1923, 1924 and 1925 
estate exceeds $200,000, or if it exceeds | 


$100,000 and the gross estate include | 


by plaintiff, of timber’ in Washington 
and Idaho, upon lands then owned by it. 

While the Internal Revenue Laws of 
1919, 1921 and 1924 are involved, there 
has been no change in the law to be con- 
sidered herein. The section below men- 
tioned, describing the instruments sub- 
ject to the stamp tax and fixing the 


| amount thereof, read as follows: 


“Deed, instrument, or writing, where 
any lands, tenements, or other realty 
sold shall be granted, assigned, trans- 
ferred, or otherwise conveyed to, or 
ve#ted in, the purchaser or purchasers, 
or any other person or persons, by his, 
her, or their direction, when the consid- 
eration or value of the interest or prop- 
erty conveyed, exclusive of the value of 
any lien or encumbrance remaining 
thereon at the time of sale, exceeds $100 
and does not exceed $500, 50 cents; and 
for each additional $500 or fractional 
part thereof, 50 cents. This subdivision 
shall not apply to any instrument or 
writing given to secure a debt.” 


The foregoing appears as Sec. 1107 
Schedule a-7, Act of Feb. 24, 1919, 40 
Stat. at Large, 1057-1137, Comp. Stat. 
Supp., 1919, Sec. 6318p, Page 1287; as 
Sec. 1107 Cchedule a-6 of the Act of Feb. 
23, 1921, 42 Stat. at Large, 227-305, 
Comp. Stat. Supp. 1928, Sec. 6318p, 
Page 1959, and as Sec. 807 Schedule a-5 
of the Act of June 2, 1924, 43 Stat. at 
Large 355, Comp. Stat. Supp. 1925 Sec. 
6318p, Page 484. 


Plaintiff Claims Timber 
Is Personal Property 


Plaintiff’s contention is that the in- 
struments executed by it were contracts 
for the sale of personal property, and 
not writings conveying lands, tenements, 
or other realty sold. 

If the contracts conveyed title to per- 
sonal property, plaintiff should recover. 
If realty or an interest in realty was 
conveyed, defendant should prevail. 

The parties are in agreement that that 
which constitutes lands, tenements or 
other realty, is to be determined by the 
law of the State in which the property 
is situated. There are 50 of these writ- 
ten instruments involved. While they 
are not identical in form, in so far as 


: : ; | the question to be determined is con- 
ducting specified items from the value | 


cerned, no claim is made on account of 
any difference in them. In most in- 
stances the relevant language is: 

“* * * and in consideration of the 
payments and performance of the condi- 
tions hereinafter contained by the said 
vendee, as hereinafter stipulated, does 
give, grant, bargain and sell unto the 
said vendee, subject to existing rights- 
of-way for public highways and rail- 
ways, telegraph and telephone lines, all 
the merchantable timber standing, lying 
and now being on the following described 
land (but no interest in the land herein 
described is granted or conveyed by this 
instrument other than the right to cut an 
instrument other than the right to cut and 


| and remove said timber within the time 


and upon the conditions herein pre- 


| scribed), to have and to hold said timber 
; unto the said Vendee, his successors and 


assigns forever, to-wit: (1) Said Vendor 
hereby covenants and agrees to and with 
the said Vendee to warrant and defend 
the said timber unto the said Vendee 
against the lawful claims and demands 
of all persons, except for _public taxes 


| hereafter payable. * * 


No question is made but that the tax 
imposed was fixed with reference to the 
standing and growing timber only; no 
question is made but that the timber is 
by such instruments “conveyed.” 

Plaintiff cites: France v. Deep River 
Logging Co. 79 Wash. 336; Brodack v. 


Morsbach, 38 Wash. 72; Skamania Boom 


Co. v. Youmans, 64 Wash. 94; Healey v. 
Traction Co., 78 Wash. 628; Engleson v. 
Shingle Co., 74 Wash. 424; Cushing v. 
Timber Co., 75 Wash. 678, 685; Sommers 
v. Pix, 75 Wash, 233, at page 236; Rem- 
ington & Ballinger’s Code, Sec. 11101; 
Claflin v. Carpenter, 4 Metcalf, 580 
(Mass.); Sterling v. Baldwin, 42 Ver- 
mont, 306; Fairbanks v. Stowe, 74 Atl. 
1006 (Vt.); Fish v. Capwell, 25 L. R. A. 
{ist Ser.) 159, (R. I.); Leonard v. Med- 
ford, 37 Atl. 8365 (Md.); Petey Mfg. Co., 
v. Morris, 84 Atl. 238 (Md.) Lodwick Lbr. 
Co. v. Taylor, 98 S. W. 238 (Tex.); North 
Texas Lbr. Co. v. McWhorter, 156 S. W. 
1152 (Tex.); Davis v. Conn, 161 S. W. 39 
(Tex.); Fletcher v. Lyon, 123 S. W. 801 


commission may determine the tax on 
the basis of the best information avail- 
able, subject to correction if it appears 
that a further tax is due. 

The tax is a lien upon the property 
transferred until paid and the executor 
of every estate is persoially liable there- 
for, and may sell so much of the prop- 
erty to pay the tax in the same manner 
provided by law for the payment of a 
decedent’s debts. 

All of the taxes levied and collected 
hereunder are paid into the State Treas- 
ury for the expenses of the State Gov- 
ernment and for such other purposes as 
the legislature shall by law direct. 








(Ark.); Carson v. Lbr. Co. 69 S. W., 320 
(Tenn.); McNair & W. Land Co. v. 
Parker, 59 So. 959 (Fla.); Hirth v. Gra- 
ham, 33 N. E. 90 (Ohio); Owens v. Lewis, 
46 Ind. 488; Midyette v. Grubbs, 58 S, E. 
795 (N. C.); Clarke Bros. v. McNatt, 64 
S. E. 795 (Ga.); 17 R. C. L. page 1078. 
See also 17 R. C. L. pages 1070, 1071; 
Hendrickson v. Lyons, 121 Wash. 632 at 
637, 638; Myers v. Arthur, 135 Wash. 
583 at 586. 

In addition to the foregoing, Defend- 
ant cites: Seymour v. LaFurgey, 47 
Wash. 450; Thill v. Johnson, 60 Wash. 
393; Emerson v. Shores, 85 A. S. R., 404; 
Bollard v. O’Neal, 83 N. W. 471; Butter- 
field Lbr. Co. v. Guy, 92 Miss. 361, 15 
L. R. A., (N. S.) 1128; Giles v. Simonds 
77 Am. Dec. 373; Lee Lbr. Co. v. Hotard, 
122 La. 850, 129 A. S. R. 368. 


Sec. 11101 Remington’s Comr. Stat. of 


Wash., provides: 

“Standing timber owned separately 
from the ownership of the land upon 
which the same may stand or be growing 
for the purposes of assessment and tax- 
ation shall be considered and is hereby 
declared to be personal property.” 

The corresponding statute of Idaho dif- 
fers diametrically from the foregoing, 
and is as follows: 

Sec. 3101, Idaho Comp. Statutes; 1919. 

“Real property for the purpose of tax- 
ation shall be construed to include land 
and all standing timber thereon, includ- 


ing standing timber owned separately | 


from the ownership of the land upon 
which the same may stand * * * ” 
Both of these sections are for the guid- 
ance of State officers in the assessment 
and taxation of property where the land, 
except the timber, may be in one owner- 
ship and the timber thereon in another. 


The stamp tax now being considered is | 
one upon written conveyances of realty, | 


and therefore whether standing timber is 
realty or not is to be determined, rather 
under those laws regulating the trans- 
fer of realty and the cases construing 
them, than in the light of statutes of the 
nature of the foregoing sections. 
10550 of Remington’s Comp. Stat., of 
Washington, provides: 

“All conveyances of real estate or of 
any interest therein, and all contracts 
creating or evidencing any encumbrance 
upon real estate shall be by deed.” 


Laws Affecting Realty 
Transfers Held to Apply 


It is stipulated that each of these con- 
veyances makes provision for the ac- 
tual severante and removal of the tim- 
ber from the land within a reasonable 
time. It may be conceded that under the 
decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
State of Washington each conveyance 
effected a constructive severance of the 
timber, and that in each instance it 
thereby became personal property. The 


foregoing concession, however, does not | 


control determination of the issue. The 


question really is, whether until so con- | 
structively severed, the timber and land | 


being in the same ownership, the timber 


is realty, to be conveyed by deed, or | 


personality. In so far as the timber 
conveyed in Washington is concerned, 
the decision of its courts have concluded 
the matter. 


In France v. Deep River Logging Com- 


pany, 79 Wash. 338, at 339, the court | 


says: 


contended that respondent’s tax deed did 
not convey to them the title to the tim- 
ber upon the land, because the timber 
was constructively severed from the 
land and became personal property by 
the conveyance of Dyer to Mooeers in 
1892. Prior to the act of 1907, Rem. & 
Bal. Code, Sec. 9095 (F. C. 501, Sec. 23), 
which became the law long after the 
assessment and levy of the taxes upon 


| which respondent’s foreclosure and deed 


rests, we had no statute law touching 
the question of standing timber being 
real or personal property for purposes 
of assessment and taxation when sep- 
arately owned. 


Cited Case Holds Deed Is 
Necessary to Conveyance 


It is elementary law that standing 
timber is real property, as much so as 
the land on which it stands, when the 
title to both the timber and the land is 
vested in one ownership. It may now be 
regarded as the settled law of this state, 
in harmony with the decided weight of 
authority elsewhere, that conveyance of 
standing timber, with the right of entry 
upon the land and removal of the tim- 
ber therefrom in the future, whether the 
time of removal be measured by stated 
or reasonable time, is within our statute 
requiring conveyances of real estate or 
any interest therein to be by deed. Rem. 
& Bal. Code, Secs. 8745, 8746, (P. C. 
148, Secs. 1, 3); Seymour v. LaFurgey, 
47 Wash. 450, 92 Pac. 267; Thill v. 
Johnston, 60 Wash. 398, 111 Pac. 225; 
Engieson v. Port Crescent Shingle Co., 
74 Wash. 424, 133 Pac. 1030; 20 Cyc. 212; 
Ives v. Atlantic & N. C. R. Co., 142 N. C. 
131, 55 S. E. 74, 115 Am. St. 732; (See 
note to this case in 9 Am. & Eng. Ann. 
Cases, 192.) 

“It is plain, therefore, that the timber 
here involved was, in any event, real 
property until conveyed by Dyer to 
Mooers in 1892, and that its conversion 
into personal property depends entirely 
upon the effect of that conveyance. 
Manifestly, the timber did not become 
personal property unless it became such 
by virtue of that conveyance. The con- 
veyance by Mooers to appellant there- 
after had no effect upon this question. 

“If this property right acquired by 
Mooers and his grantee, appellant, be- 
came personal property by Dyer’s con- 
veyance, manifestly, it then ceased to be 
an interest in real estate, and could 
thereafter be conveyed otherwise than 
by deed; interest in real estate being re- 
quired to be so conveyed by Rem. & Bal. 
Code, Secs. 8745, 8746 (P. C. Sees. 1, 3), 
leases for less than one year being the 
only exception. Rem. & Bal. Code, sec. 
8802 (P. C. 295, sec. 1). 

See also Beckman v. Brickley, 144 
Wash. 558 at 561. 

The laws of Idaho other than Sec. 
3101, supra are. 

Section 5325: “Real property defined, 
real property or real estate, consists of: 
(1) lands, possessory rights to land, 
ditch and water rights and mining 
claims, both lode and placer; (2) that 
which is affixed to land; (3) that which 
is appurtenant to land.” 

Section 5373: “Conveyances: how 
made, a conveyance of an estate in real 
property may be made by an instrument 
in writing, subscribed by the party dis- 


Sec. | 


“* * * Counsel for appellant first | 
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Decisions 
—of the— 


Board of Tax 
Appeals 


Promulgated, July 12, 1928. 
*Fairmont & Cleveland Coal Company 
v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Docket Nos. 8450 and 15618. 


Value of coal lands for invested 
capital and for depletion determined. 

Profits on the sale of lands de- 
termined. 

A corporation purchased its own 
stock at par during 1917. Held. That 
such purchase was a capital trans- 
action and that invested capital 
should be reduced by prorating each 
purchase for the effective portion of 
the year thereafter, regardless of 
the amount of current earnings 
available at each date of purchase. 

Earnings available for distribution 
of dividends in any year should not 
be reduced by a tentative tax on such 
earnings for the year. L. S. Ayers 
& Co., 1 B. T. A. 1135. 

When capital stock of a corpora- 
tion is sold by the corporation for 
cash at par during any year, invested 
capital should be increased in an 
amount proportionate to the effec- 
tive period of use of such capital. 

*Elgin Butter Tub Company v. Commise 
sioner of Internal Revenue. Docket 
No. 1912. 

Where stockholders of a corpora- 
tion leave in the business moneys 
placed to their credit in spearate ac- 
counts representing the accumula- 
tion of salaries, and profits, income 
from other sources, and dividends, 
if some of the stockholders withdraw 
the entire amount of their credits or 
if withdrawals are not made in pro- 
portion to stock ownership, the 
amounts left to the credit of the 
stockholders on the books of the 
corporation represent moneys be- 
longing to the stockholders, and 
therefore, do not represent a part 
of the invested’ capital of the cor- 
poration. 

Increase of invested capital based 
upon appraisals of assets in 1908 
and 1915 disallowed where it is not 
shown that such increase was based 


upon cost of assets on the date when 
acquired. 


| *Mrs. Elizabeth Berthold, et al. * v 


Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Docket No. 7248. 

5 & Where a corporation is engaged 
in liquidating its assets in part and 
operating in part, and makes dis- 
tributions to the stockholders, the 
surplus earned since March 1, 1913, 
must be distributed as an ordinary 
dividend before liquidating payments 
are made. 

2. Depreciation rates determined. 

3. Parole agreement as to owner- 
ship of stock by a wife whom such 
stock was in the name of the hus- 
band, supported by the action of the 
parties in reporting income accepted 
as proof of ownership. 

*Mrs. Louise K. Solfishburg, 
Docket Nos. 7249 and 7250; Estate 
of John F. Thorwarth, Docket No. 
7638; John Knell, Docket No. 7420. 

B. T. Couch Glue Company, by the 
Clarkson Glue Corporation, successor 
and transferee, v. Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. Docket No. 16746. 

1. Four persons holding all the 
stock of the two affiliated corpora- 
tions exchanged it, share for share, 
for stock of a new corporation, effec- 
tive October 1, 1920, held: That the 
new corporation could not join the 
other two in an affiliated return for 
the entire year 1920 on the theory 
that ownership and control of the 
entire business remained in the same 
persons throughout the year. 

2. A corporation and its stock- 
holders may not be regarded as 
merged in one entity for purposes 
of effecting an affiliation under Sec- 
tion 240 of the Revenue Act of 1918. 

3. In a proceeding involving only 
the year 1920, the Board is without 
jurisdiction to determine an over- 
payment of taxes for the year 1919 
or to direct a credit of taxes al- 
leged to have been overpaid in 1919 
against _a deficiency for the year 
1920. Dickerman & Englis, Inc., 5 
B. T. A. 683. 

B. Y. Frost, Wm. Nelson Cromwell, and 
William J. Curtis, Executors of the 
Estate of Walter S. Gurnee, v. Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue. Docket 
No. 10441. 

Inheritance taxes paid by the exec- 
utors to the State of New York 
and New Jersey held deductible 
from gross income of the estate. 


Decisions marked (*) have been 
designated by the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals as involving new principles 
and will be printed in full text 
in this or subsequent issues. Sub- 
seribers who are interested in any 
decision not so designated should 
write to the Inquiry Division, The 
United States Daily. 


posing of the same, or by his agent 
thereunto authorized in writing.” 

Section 7974: “Transfer of real prop- 
erty to be in writing. No estate or in- 
terest in real property other than for 
leases for a term not exceeding one 
year, nor any trust or power over or 
concerning it, or in any manner relating 
thereto, can be created, granted, as- 
signed, surrendered or declared other- 
wise than by operation of law, or in 
conveyance or other instrument in writ- 
ing, subscribed by the party creating, 
granting, assigning, surrendering or de- 
claring the same, or by his lawful agent 
thereunto authorized by writing.” 

The court of Idaho not appearing to 
have considered this question, the Court 
will hold with the weight of authority 
unless to do so it is convinced would be 
to err. 

While counsel for both plaintiff and 
defendant claims the weight of authority 
favors his side of the case, from an ex- 
amination of the authorities, including 
those cited, it is clear that as stated by 
the court in France v. Deep River Log- 
ging Company, supra, “the decided 
weight of authority” is to the effect: 

“* * * that conveyance of standing 
timber, with the right of entry upon 
the land and removal of the timber 
thereon in the future, whether the time 
of removal be measured by stated or rea- 
sonable time, is within our statute re- 
quiring conveyance of real estate or any 
interest therein to be by deed.” 

The findings, conclusions and judg- 
ment will be prepared in defendant’s 
favor and presented upon notice. 

June 15, 1928, 
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Agriculture 


Duty at 75 Per Cent 
Is Upheld on Clothing 
Of Embroidered Silk 


Difference in Appraisals at 
Two Ports Reconciled 
By Commissioner’s 
Ruling. 


The Acting Commissioner of Customs, 
J. D. Nevius, issued a ruling July 11 ap- 

roving the practice of the Appraiser of 
Jferchanaise at the port of New York in 

@urning, certain silk wearing apparel, 
embroideted, at 75 per cent ad valorem 
under paragraph 1430 of the Tariff Act 
of 1922. 

A difference in the appraisal was 
brought to the attention of the Bureau 
of Customs and the ruling was to make 
the classification uniform. 


Letter Is Circularized. 

The Acting Commissioner’s ruling was 
in the form of a letter to the Collector 
of Customs at Honolulu but has been 
circulayized throughout the customs serv- 
ice. It follows in full text: 


The Department refers to your letter | 


of May 12, last, addressed to the Direc- 
tor of Special Agency Service, in regard 
to a variance of practice between your 
office and the Appraiser at the port of 
New York in the classification of silk 
wearing apparel embroidered. 

It appears that articles of the descrip- 
tion mentioned imported through the 
port of New York are advisorily returned 
by the Appraiser as embroidered articles 
at the rate of 75 per cent ad valorem 
Wader paragraph 1430 of the Tariff Act 
whereas at your port they would be as- 
sessed with duty under the same para- 
graph at the rate of 90 per cent ad 
valorem, 


Lower Rate Approved. 

It appears that your assessment of 
gry at 90 per cent is based upon the 
act that the wearing apparel, is made 
in part of nets or netting embroidered 
and that the wearing apparel is accord- 
ingly dutiable under that portion of para- 
graph 1430 which provides that “all 
fabrics and articles composed in any 
part, however small, or any of the fore- 
going fabrics or articles” and the first 
part of the paragraph provides for nets 
or netting embroidered or not. 

The Department appreciates that the 
position taken by you in this matter is 
not without merit but following the de- 
cisions of the United States Customs 
Appeals, T. D. 41396, and T. D. 41397 the 
Department is of the opinion that the 
wearing apparel under consideration be- 
ing embroidered. in addition to the em- 
broidery of the net is properly dutiable 
at the rate of 75 per cent ad valorem, 
and accordingly approved the practice of 
the Appraiser at New York. You will 
be governed accordingly. 


Stocks of Pepper 
Reduced in Malaya 


Exports Exceeded Imports in 
1927 and Prices Are High. 


During 1927 the imports of black pep- 
per into British Malaya were 6,139 long 
tons and the exports were 6,377 tons. 
White pepper imports were 5,572 tons 
and the exports were 6,897 tons. It is 
evident, therefore, that such stocks as 
existed at the beginning of 1927 must 
have been somewhat depleted, according 
to a statement from Vice Consul John 
H. Bruins, Singapore, just made public 
by the Department of Commerce. 
The full text of the report follows: 

Pepper is not produced in British 
Malaya in commercial quantities. How- 
ever, a very large percentage of the pep- 
per produced in the surrounding islands, 
mainly the Netherlands East Indies, is 
marketed through Singapore which is 
therefore, considered as its point of ori- 
gin as far as American and Europ:a : im- 
porters are concerned. 

Consumption of pepper in British 
Malaya is a relatively small item. The 
mmport and export figures, therefore, give 
a good indication of the trade and leave 
but one unknown factor, namely, the 
stocks on hand. The reticence of dealers 
in disclosing information on their stocks 
and the absence of any official data on 
stocks make this item a continually un- 
known factor. However, the opinion is 

xpressed by dealers in Singapore that 
he present stocks are relative!’ low. 
Prices Relatively High. 

This may be a prejudiced opinion ex- 
pressed in the hope of obtaining better 
prices for such amounts as are avail- 
able. Yet it has some basis in the fact 
that the 1927 exports were considerably 
in excess of the imports, and also in the 
fact that present pepper prices are rela- 
tively high. 

Although both black and white pepper 
come from the same plant, it does not 
follow that both kinds are produced in 
the same region. In many sections the 
native producers do not have the initi- 
ative nor the equipment to produce white 
pepper. 

While pepper is raised to some extent 
at many places in the Netherland East 
Indies, there are two regions which far 
surpass the others in quantity of pro- 
duction, namely the Lampong district for 
black pepper and the Muntok trade for 
white pepper. Based upon the estimates 
of local importers, the receipts of Lam- 
pong black pepper at Singapore in 1927 
wre about 5,000 tons out of the total 
Y%mportation of 6,139 tons. 


Larger Crop Predicted. 

The total Lampong crop was a little 
more than 9,000 tons during the year. 
Local dealers seem to be agreed that 
the 1928 crop will be larger than that 
of 1927 although definite predictions are 
seldom made. Some think the crop will 
amount to 12,000 tons, while others esti- 
mate all the way up to 16,000 tons. 

The white pepper of this region is 
produced almost entirely on the Dutch 
Island of Banka, and receives its name 
from the main port of that Island, Mun- 
tok. The Muntok exports of white pepper 
go almost entirely to Singapore. The 
white pepper crop will begin to arrive 
on the local market at Singapore in July 
and August. Local dealers are of the 
opinion that the crop will be larger than 
last year, and a conservative estimate 
of the- 1928 Muntok crop is about 6,- 








000 tons, or about 10 per cent more than | 


1927. Factors which might alter this 
estimate are future weather conditions 
and possible labor difficulties. 

The exports of black pepper 
mainly to Great Britain, China, 
and Burma. 


. 
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Customs Rulings 


Prices of Cattle, Hogs, and Lambs Rise 
For Week With Wheat and Cotton Lower 


Market for Corn Is Stronger and Butter and Egg Quota- 
tions Show Upward Tendency. 


Animal products, because they are not 
affected by weather conditions, occupied 
the most favorable position on the agri- 
cultural markets during the first half 
of July, while grains and cotton weak- 
ened, it was stated July 11 in the weekly 
market review issued by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Watermelons led in early July ship- 
ments of green produce, 4,900 cars mov- 
ing the first week of the month, the 
review states. ° 

The weekly market review follows in 
full text: 

In a time of hesitating prices, animal 
products made the best showing the first 
half of July, not being affected by wea- 


| ther conditions so much as the crops 


are. Cattle, hogs, and lambs have moved 
up, whenever daily shipments were light. 
Butter and aggs seemed rather inclined 
to go up. But grain and cotton have 
had weak spells ard potatoe prices stay | 
near the low points. 

Increased offerings of new winter 
wheat, together with the continued 
favorable progress of spring wheat both 
in the United States and Canada, weak- 
ened the domestic market during the 
first half of July, despite the generally 
firm situation in foreign markets and 
higher prices at Liverpool. European 
crop conditions continued uncertain, with 
prospects still rather unsatisfactory in 
Germany, Poland, and the Baltic coun- 
tries. Russia was reported in the market 
for wheat, which tended to strengthen 
the foreign markets. 

The condition of the Canadian wheat 
crop continued favorable with the out- 
look particularly promising in Alberta. 
The movement of new hard winter wheat 
increased and the harvesting of soft red 
winter is under way. 


Corn Prices Advance 
On Active Demand 


Corn prices advanced two to three 
cents per bushel, with an active demand 
exceeding current receipts. Market 
stocks of oats are practically exhausted 
at a number of points. Flax declined 
rather sharply under continued favorable 
progress of the new crop. 

Dullness continued in the feed market, 
with good pasturage in most consuming 
areas, causing a slow demand for the 
principal feeds. Very little cottonseed 
meal is available for market, but there 
was also very litle inquiry at current 
quotations. Gluten and hominy feeds 
were practically unchanged, but alfalfa 
meal was lower, particularly where new 
crop meal was being offered. Seasonal 
dullness with generally moderate offer- 
ings of top grades of hay, which were 
meeting moderate demand, featured the 
hay market during the week. 


Central western alfalfa markets were 
steady for top grades, which were in 
light supply. Much of the new crop hay 
arriving at Kansas City and Omaha was 
out of condition and sold at sharp dis- 
counts. Praririe markets were steady, 


| with a slightly better demand. 


Cotton declined sharply on the official 
July9 report showing the unexpectedly 
large acreage of 46,695,000, a gain of 
11.4 per rent, with heaviest increase in 
central Southwest. Excepting the warm 
weather in parts of the West, tempera- 
tures in early July were mostly mod- 
erate and the rainfall light to moderate 
in most sections of the cotton belt, 
though precipitation was heavy in 
northern districts. The report also stated 
that the weather in recent weeks has 
been favorable for weevil activity in 
many parts of the belt. 


Demand for spot cotton for prompt 
shipment was reported as fair to good, 
with, however, only a moderate interest 
manifested by buyers for fall shipments. 
Considerable more activity was reported 
in the demand for premium staple 
cottons. Sales of spot cotton were in 
fair volume. Exports for the week 
ended July 6, were 101,803 bales, com- 
pared with 103,513 for the same week 
last year. 


Livestock Receipts 
In Moderate Volume 


Livestock receipts continue moderate. 
Partly as a result of the decline in 
numbers, prices of most classes tended 
higher. Nebraska feed lots seem to be 
practically out of weighty cattle and 
indications are that other big feeding 
areas are without enough kinds scaling 
1,300 upward to stave off further ad- 
vances. Values on foot, however, have 
gone up so rapidly that hesitancy may 
develop for a week or more, but trade 
opinion favors a $16.50 and probably a 
$17 top before the bullishness of the 
present situation has been discontinued. 
The top for the week on weighty steers 
went to $15.95, as compared with $15.15 
a week earlier. 

The hog market at Chicago recovered 
sharply in early July, more than regain- 
ing the previous losses and closing at 
new high levels for the year and since 
last November. Top for the week was 
$11.60, paid for a few loads of 200-250 
pound weights. 

Liberal range lamb receipts caused the 
break in early July, but recovery was 
prompt. Natives continued to run in 
modest numbers. Idaho was represented 
in increasing numbers, while Oregon and 
Washington contributed a few loads. 

Fair quantities of clothing grease ter- 
ritory wools were sold at steady prices 
on the eastern wool markets. Manufac- 
turers have shown some interest in prac- 
tically all lines of the new graded west- 
ern grown wools, but generally speaking 
the volume of sales has been light. 

Butter prices hold well. June is the 
month of heaviest production and some 
operators contend that if prices could 
not be lowered during flush there is little 
or no likelihood of lower prices in July. 
A slight increase in demand from spec- 
ulators and considerable buying for stor- 
age is reported on all markets. Receipts 
are running lighter than previous weeks 
and less than for the corresponding 
weeks last year. This shortage occurred 
mostly on eastern markets. Stocks of 
butter in storage at four markets show 
considerable shortage, compared to last 
year. During June the net into-storage 
was 23,698,000 pounds compared to 31,- 
556,000 a year ago. ; 

At the terminal cheese markets, the 
easier and unsettled undertone has con- 
tinued. Trading was generally quiet on | 
the open market. Buying was princi- | 
pally by contract users. Dealers look 
for lower western board prices. 

Qualities of egg receipts are running 





more irregular and many show heat. 
Receipts at four leading markets for 
June ran about 50,000 cases over last 
year and net storage increase runs about 
50,000 cases more than last year in June. 


Total on hand, however, run about 272,- 


000 cases less than a year ago. 


Quality of Egg Receipts 
Is More Irregular 


Broilers and fryers are gradually in- 
creasing in supply and are finding sat- 
isfactory outlets at present. Fresh fowl 
apparently are in liberal supply. Occa- 
sional lots of frozen chickens are offered 
and there seems to be no difficulty in 
realizing listed prices for best qualities. 

Early July price trends were down- 
ward for most green produce, except 
cantaloupes and lettuce. Movement of 
potatoes from the Eastern Shore of Vir- 
ginia was sharply reduced by agreement 
of producers. Shipping point quotations 
in North Carolina continued around 
$1.25 per barrel. Chicago carlot sales of 


Watermelons took first place as to 
July shipments, with 4,900 cars moving 
during the first week of the month. 
South Carolina and Alabama each ship- 
ped about 40 cars; Texas, 635, and Cali- 
fornia, 500. Haulings were heavy in 
Georgia. The cash track price on 24- 
pound stock declined to $125 to $150 
per carload and larger sized melons 
ranged up to $275. Texas melons were 
selling at shipping points on a usual- 


terms basis at 50 cents to $1 per 100 | 


pounds, according to size. 

Total shipments of cantaloupes for 
the week were 2,250 cars, of which 
Arizona furnished 1,500 and Imperial 
Valley 680. Latest reports from the 
Collin County section of Texas showed 
Bermuda onions selling at 75 to 80 cents 


| per crate. 


California lettuce was jobbing higher 


at $4.25 to $8 per crate. Tomato mar- | 
kets were weak, even though total ship- | 


ments decreased to 1,280 cars, com- 
pared with 850 a year ago. Shipments 
of peaches for the first week of July 
increased to nearly 2,000 cars, Geor- 
gia furnishing 1,750, Alabama_ 80, 
North Carolina 40, and California 50 
cars. Movement for the second week 
of the month from Georgia is esti- 


mated at 2,500 cars. Prices of sweet po- | 


tatoes were fairly high. 


Canadian Automobile Plants 


Employed 11,063 in 1927 


The Department of Labor, in a state- 
ment just issued, announced that final 
figures for the automobile industry in 
Canada showed that 179,054 were pro- 
duced in 1927. The full text follows: 

This output was thirteen per cent be- 
low the record of 204,727 cars produced 
in 1926. In 1927, the industry in Canada 
gave employment to 11,063 people, whose 


combined wages and salaries for the | 


year totaled $18,862,846. 


Export Credits Insured 
As Aid to British Trade 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


porters against goods shipped abroad. 
By 1921 it was ascertained that the losses 
under this scheme had totaled £1,100,- 
000 on advances of only £1,750,000. 


Second Plan Also Fails. 


It was followed in 1921, however, by 
a Government guarantee scheme _ in 
which, for an agreed premium, 
drawn by British exporters against ship- 
ments overseas were endorsed with the 
British Government’s guarantee for a 
specified percentage of the face value of 
the bills. After five years of operation 


bills | 


Of Maryland Tobacco | 


| Maryland as 





it was found that this second scheme ! 


was not proving a success and that busi- 
ness under it had virtually ceased. 


During its operation up to June 30, ! 


1926, guarantees were given for a total 
of approximately £6,300,000. In March, 
1926, there were still in use £2,000,000 
of these guarantees, and a further sum 
of over £1,000,000 had been sanctioned. 
Certain of these latter guarantees to the 
extent of £11,125 were granted during 
the first quarter of 1928. 
under the second scheme is estimated at 


£31,000, without making any allowance | ¢asil) 
| tinction. 
Maryland lends itself admirably to this ! 
' purpose. 

The fact that the entire crop of Mary- | 
land tobacco is marketed through two | 
: warehouses will simplify the application | 
The | 
tobacco is marketed in hogshead form | 
; and each hogshead is sampled and in- | 


for interest. 


While the second scheme was still the | 


only one in operation and often it be- 
came apparent that the facilities offered 
under it were not adequately meeting 
the demand for export credit insurance, 
there was set up the Credit Insurance 
Committee of 1925-26, composed of bank- 
ers, exporters and officials of insurance 
companies and discount houses. 


Perfume Burners 


Classified for Duty 


Customs Court Also Fixes Rate 
For Leather Strips. 


New York, July 12.—Denying relief 
to Gimbel Brothers, N. Snellenburg & 
Company, and Alex. Murphy & Company, 
the United Ctates Customs Court has 
just ruled that novelty perfume burners, 
of shell, made up to represent artificial 
flowers, were correctly assesed at 60 
per cent ad valorem, under paragraph 
1419, tariff act of 1922. : 

Claims for a lower duty were set aside 
in an opinion by Judge McClelland. 
(Protests Nos. 236637-G-70787, etc.) 

Passing upon a test shipment of woven 
leather strips, cemented on a cotton 
cloth backing, to be used in the manu- 
facture of shoes, the Customs Court 
found that duty was correctly levied 
upon this merchandise at 30 per cent ad 
valorem under paragraph 1432, act of 
1922, as manufactures of leather. Claim 
was made for free entry. 

The court’s conclusions overruled a pro- 
test of the Johnson, Stephens & Sprinkler 
Shoe Company, of St. Louis. (Protest 
No. 243054-G-16777.) 

In another decision, certain leather 
cases, containing blotting paper, writing 
paper, etc., used by tourists, were held 
by the court to have been correctly 
assessed at 45 per cent ad valorem, under 
paragraph 14382, act of 1922. The claim 
of A. H. Ringk & Company, Inc., for 
duty at 30 per cent under the first part 
of the same paragraph, was overruled. 

(Protest No, 264765-G-462343-27.) 


The net loss | 





' 


| 
| 


| an official 
| issued. 


Grading Is Proposed | Acreag 


To Improve Quality 


Department of Agriculture | 
Devises Classification to 
Insure Uniformity of 
Product. 


[Continued from Page 1.} 

tion to proper assorting is prevalent in 
_in many other tobocco- 
growing sections. Leaves of different 
quality and color are tied into the same 
hands or bundles, and tobacco of differ- 
ent quality is mixed in the hogsheads 
or packages. 

There are clear lines of distinction be- 


tween the four major groups and in most | 


instances a crop of tobacco contains some | 
leaves of each group, but there are many 
farmers who make only two group di- 
visions, calling them “crop” and “sec- 
onds.” The practice is undesirable and 
results in mixed lots. 





Through the application of standard | 
grades farmers can be taught the disad- 


| vantages of such assorting. 
Triumphs were made at 80 cents to $1. | : 8 


Standard Grades Drawn Up. 


The Department of ‘culture has | ‘ : 
@ Department of Agriculture has | is 103 for spring wheat compared with 


devoted a great deal of time and effort 
to the study of Maryland tobacco. Re- 
cently, tentative 
been drafted using the Department 
system of grading as a basis. 

Under this standard system, a grade of 


tobacco is treated as being composed of | 


four factors—group, quality, color, and 


length. Symbols of letters and numerals | 


are used to indicate these factors. 

In working out the grades for Mary- 
land tobacco the accepted trade distinc- 
tions as to groups are closely followed. 
The four major divisions or groups are 


considered and distinguished as follows: |} 
B, heavy leaf; C, thin leaf; X, seconds, | 
: and Y, ground leaves. 


Quality is indicated by numerals run- 
ning from 1 to 7. The colors appearing 
are: L, yellow; F, light red; R, dark 
red; D, dark brown; G, green, and M, 
mixed. 


Length is treated as an element of | 


quality in all grades except the tip leaf 
grades, and for these the United States 
standard sizes are used to indicate length. 
A total of 44 grades is considered neces- 


sary to cover the entire range of grades | 
| 


that appear in the crop. 

In a bulletin prepared by the depart- 
ment the standard grading system and 
the grade symbols used are fully ex- 
plained, definitions are given of tobacco 
trade terms, certain rules are laid down 


as to the application of the grades, and | 


the grades are listed with detailed de- 


standard grades have | 





scriptions and specifications. 
Advantages of Grading. 
The advantages to be derived from the 


application of standard grades to Mary- | 
land tobacco are set forth in the follow- | 
The use of standard | 


ing summary. 
grades for tobacco should— 
(1) Bring about a more uniform mar- 


ket for tobacco of like quality, color, and | 


length. , 


(2) Encourage growers in the produc- | 


tion.of better quality tobacco. 


(3) Give the growers a more definite | 
basis for assorting tobacco and demon- | 


strate the value of proper assorting. 
(4) Enable the growers to become 


| familiar with the grades that are in most 


demand so they can plan to produce 
tobacco that will meet market require- 
ments. 


(5) Promote a closer cooperation and 


| better understanding between the grow- | 


ers, commission men, and buyers. 


(6) Enable buyers and manufacturers | 
to secure a more uniform packing of | 


tobacco as the result of more careful as- 
sorting by the growers. 


(7) Give to the tobacco trade generally 


a common language which will facilitate 
the transaction of business. 

To secure these results an educational 
campaign should be conducted among 
the tobacco farmers of Maryland. For 


such a campaign, bulletins stressing the | 
| importance | 
copies of the proposed grades should be 


of proper assorting and 
liberally distributed. 

Demonstrations of proper assorting 
and grading should be conducted at rep- 


resentative points. Supplementing such 


an educational campaign a practical ap- | 


plication of the grades at the marketing 
point is of vital importance. 
. Plan of Distribution. 

When the grades are applied by the 
trade the farmers grasp much more 
easily and quickly the finer lines of dis- 
The marketing system in 


of the grades in trade channels. 


spected under authority of State laws. 


A competent and experienced tobacco | 
i man should be appointed as an official | 


grader for each warehouse, and as each 
sample is drawn an official standard 
grade should be assigned to each hogs- 
head. This grade could appear on the 
official sample tag and on’ the hogshead, 
or on the warehause receipt issued, or 
grade certificate could be 


If official grade certificates are used 
they should be issued in triplicate, one 


copy to be retained for the warehouse | 


files, one copy to be sent to the farmer, 
and the original to follow the tobacco 
as it goes through trade channels. 


If the Maryland tobacco were so in- | 
spected and graded each farmer would | 
have a basis for comparing prices re- | 
ceived for his tobacco with those received | 
by other farmers for tobacco of like | 


quality, color, and length. 


Leys A. France Appointed 


To Trade Post at Montreal | 


+ Mig 


The appointment of Leys A. France, of | 


Cleveland, Ohio, as Assistant Trade 
Commissioner at Montreal, was an- 
nounced July 12 by Dr. Julius Klein, 
Director, Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce. 
nouncement follows: 


Mr. France was born in Terre Haute, 
Ind., and during the World War served | 


with the A. E. F. as captain in the 17th 
Field Artillery, Second Division. In 


1924 he served at Riga, Latvia, as clerk | 


to the Trade Commissioner, and later 


as secretary to the Commercial Attache | 


at Stockholm. Upon his return to the 
United States he was assigned to the 
Chicago District Office of the Bureau, 
where he has served until his present 
appointment. 





The full text of the an- 
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e of Wheat in Canada Is Larger 


By Four Per Cent Than One Year Ago 


Condition Is Better Than in 1927 With Improvement 
Shown in Latter Half of June. 


Canadian wheat acreage is officially 


estimated as being 4 per cent larger 
| than that of last year, according to a 
| statement just made public by the Bu- | 


reau of Agricultural Economics of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

The acreage for 1928 is 23,406,000 
acres. The increase is due to spring 
wheat, which reached 22,610,000 acres 
this year against 22,460,000 acres last 


year. The full text of the statement | 
| 1927. 


follows: 

The Canadian wheat acreage for 1928 
is officially estimated at 23,406,000 acres, 
of which 22,610,000 is spring wheat and 
796,000 is winter wheat, according to 
a telegram from the Canadian Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. This is an in- 
crease of 4 per cent over last year’s total 
wheat acreage of 22,460,000 acres. The 
increase has been in spring wheat, for 


which last year’s acreage was 21,607,- | 


000 acres. Winter wheat acreage is less 
than last year’s 853,000 acres. 
Condition is Improved. 


There has been an improvement in 


| growing condition during June and the 


condition of spring wheat on June 30 


100 last year, 92 for winter wheat com- 
pared with 97 last year, and 102 for all 
wheat compared with 100 last year. 

The average yield of winter wheat for 


the past 10 years is reported by the 
Bureau at 24.7 bushels to the acre, and 
spring wheat 15.5 bushels. The report 
states that there has been an increased 


| wheat area in the west and the con- 


dition is generally favorable especially 
in Manitoba and Alberta. 


Pastures in Good Condition. 
Barley is the only other cereal reported 


which shows an increase in acreage over | 
Barley acreage is placed at 3,- | 


626,000 acres, an increase of 3 per cent 
over last year’s 3,506,000 acres. Oats 
acreage is placed at 13,237,000 acres 
compared with 13,240,000 last year, fall 
rye at 518,000 acres compared with 568,- 
000 last year, spring rye, at 172,000 


| acres compared with 175,000 last year, 


and flaxseed at 451,000 acres compared 
with 476,000 last year. 

The condition of the barley crop as 
of June 30 is 102 compared with 97 a 
year ago, oats 101 compared with 98, 
fall rye 91 compared with 105, spring rye 
99 compared with 102, total rye 93 com- 
pared with 104 and flaxseed 98 com- 
pared with 95 last year. Hay and pas- 
tures are reported in good condition. 
Last year at the end of June hay and 


| pastures were reported to be generally 


fine everywhere. 
Reports received by the United States 
Weather Bureau between July 1 and July 


10 have mentioned heavy rain. in North- 
ern Alberta and Manitoba, elsewhere 
scattered but locally heavy, indicating 
an abundance of moistur.. for present 
needs and in some cases possibly an 
excess. The last report states that early- 
sown wheat was headed. out by about the 
first of July and all wheat was well 
advanced on fields fallowed last summer 
but growth was uneven in some districts 
on fields plowed this spring and where 
sown on last year’s ‘stubble. Plants 
stooled or tillered well during cool 
weather and have been growing rapidly 
since June 17. No rast or insects were 
reported to the Weather Bureau but 
there was some dariage in wet fields in 
| Manitoba. 


i 


| Increase in Consumption 


Of Creosote Oil Noted 


Increasing amounts of coal tar creosote 
are consumed annually in the United 
States and desvite an expanded domestic 
production, it is being imported from 
other producing countries, according to 
a report just made public by the 
Chemical Division, Department of Com- 
merce. The full text of the report fol- 

| lows; 

In 1927 the domestic production was 
reported to be 76,395,325 gallons with a 

| value of $9,847,932, an increase over the 
1926 output when 75,495,540 . gallons 
valued at $9,767,537 were produced. 

Imports in 1927 totaled 95,915,221 
gallons with a value of $15,381,494, an 
increase of almost 10 per cent over the 
1926 imports when 87,518,544 gallons 

| were entered for consumption valued at 
$11,720,397. 
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in New York... 


S. W. Stern 
Josephthal & Co. 


Has Found The United States Daily Very Helpful 


The financial and brokerage house of Josephthal & Company 
was organized on January 1, 1927, by Rear Admiral Louis M. 
Josephthal, Commandant, New York Naval Militia, for the pur- 
pose of conducting a commission business in stocks, bonds, invest- 
ment securities, foreign exchange and commodities. 


Josephthal & Company maintain a department for the purpose 


of trading in subscription rights and warrants. 


They have an 


extensive private telegraph wire system which connects their 
offices with offices of their correspondents. 


Through their correspondents, Josephthal & Company are in 
constant touch with the markets of the principal cities of the 
United States and Canada. Private wire systems make quick com- 
munication possible with some 28 cities. 


Josephthal & Company are members of the New York Stock 
Exchange and the New York Curb Market. 


Mr. Stern is only one of more than 30,000 
influential men of affairs who read The 
United States Daily. Read his letter—it shows 
why The United States Daily is of such great 


value to business executives. 


Che United States Daily 


a 
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Low Through Rates 


From Pacifie Coast 


Not to Be Disturbed | 


Tariffs Under Those to Inter- 
mediate Points Authorized 
To Destinations East of 
Rocky Mountains. 
[Continued from Page 1.J 


tral, and southern States, as described 
in tariffs named in said applications. 
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Rate Decisions 


| Freight Rates on Coal to New York Points 
From Two States Held to Be Unreasonable 


| 


Reductions Are Ordered on 


Shipments from Pennsyl- 


vania and West Virginia. 


Rates on bituminous coal from pro- 
ducing fields in Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia to various destinations in north- 
ern New York were found to be un- 


| reasonable for the future by the Inter- 


Applications Nos. 456, 580, 584, 650, | 
651, and 1475 were filed by the Chicago, | 
Milwaukee & Puget Sound Railway, now ! 


the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, here- 
inafter referred to as the Milwaukee, to 
protect similar departures in the rates 
on grain, lumber, fruits, and .vegetables, 
and classes and commodities, both domes- 
tic and import, from Pacific coast and 
intermediate territory to transcontinen- 
tal groups, as described in tariffs named 
in said applications. 


Group Adjustments. 
The departures in the rates arise in 


connection with the group adjustments | 


in the respective destination territories. 
They occur in each instance where 
routes to the competitive points operate 
through intermediate points of destina- 
tion in higher rated groups, to which the 
rates are on the established group bases. 
The relief which applicants seek is based 
upon their desire to maintain these long- 
established groups and group relation- 
ships. The evidence offered in defense 
of the several applications is 
For convenience all of them are consid- 
ered together in this report. Rates will 
be stated in cents per 100 pounds. 

The carriers serving the Southwest 
did not make a separate showing with 
respect to the relief sought in that terri- 
tory. The Milwaukee, .however, intro- 
duced exhibits showing the rates on lum- 
ber to Oklahoma City, Okla., and on 
classes and commodities to transcon- 
tinental Groups D to G, inclusive, in all 
of which it participates. These groups 
embrace the States of Missouri, Arkan- 
sas, and Louisiana, and substantial por- 
tions of Oklahoma and Texas. There are 
also departures arising in the Southwest 
due to the grouping of the lumber rates 
from the north Pacific coast. 


the 


similar. | 


Consideration of the relief sought by , 


applications other than No. 12383 may, 
therefore, with propriety, include all 
rates covered by those applications to 
destinations in transcontinental Groups 
B to H, inclusive, as defined in Agent 
Countiss’s tariffs I. C. C. Nos. 1129, 1150, 
1154, and 1135. These groups. generally 
speaking, embrace all territory lying 
north of the Ohio and west of the Missis- 
sippi Rivers, and extending westward 
to the eastern boundaries of the States 
of Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, and 
New Mexico. 


Large Territory of Origin. 


Many of the rates are blanketed over 
a large origin territory extending north 
and south for a distance of over 1,500 
miles and eastward from the Pacific 
coast for distances of 500 to 1.000 miles. 
Producers and shippers in various parts 
of this territory are thus placed upon an 
equal basis in marketing their products. 
They now compete in common markets 
which they reach over many different 
routes. Distance is not a controlling 
factor in the determination of the rates, 
which generally apply over all routes. 

Applicants point out that equalization 
of these rates so as to apply via all 
gateways where the central-territory 
lines connect with the western roads is 
necessary to enable all lines to par- 


ticipate in the traffic and to afford ship- | 
In | 
general, the rates at points on the di- | 


pers the use of alternative routes. 


rect routes conform to the fourth section. 
This is also true of some circuitous 
routes. 

Prior to filing of application No. 12383, 
the rates on lumber from Pacifie coast 
producing points to central territory 
were based on combinations subject to 
deductions under rules for constructing 
combination rates, as provided in Agent 
Jones’s tariff I. C. C. No. U. S. 1. These 
rates did not in all cases reflect the full 
ten per cent reduction authorized in 1922 
and in some instances exceeded the ag- 
gregate of the intermediate rates. 

A revision of these rates was pro- 
posed to remove the objectionable fea- 
tures therein existing and to provide so- 
called buffer groups east of Chicago, Tl. 
In this revision the groups were in- 
creased to six in number, with rates 
thereto ranging from 81 to 88.5 cents. 
The 81-cent group is the smallest and 
includes small portions of southwestern 
Michigan and northwesern Indiana. The 
three next higher rated groups extend 
north and south across Michigan, In- 
diana, and western Ohio. The remain- 
ing two groups cover eastern Ohio and 
portions of western Pennsylvania, New 
York, and West Virginia. ; 

Departures Arise. 

In equalizing the rates via the gates 
ways, Chicago and Peoria, IIl., St. Louis, 
Mo., and Mackinaw City, Mich., the car- 
riers found that departures would arise 
when traffic was handled over certain 
routes through any of the higher rated 
groups to a point in a lower rated group. 
Application No. 12383 was filed to -ob- 
tain authority for these departures. 
Pending a hearing on the applicaticn, 
the carriers were granted temporary re- 
lief under fourth-section order No. 8717 
to establish and maintain rates over 
their circuitous routes on the basis above 
outlined, subject to the equidistant pro- 
vision of the fourth section and the pro- 
vision that the rates should not exceed 
the lowest combination. Subsequent to 
the entry of that order and upon peti- 
tion of applicants it was modified to 
eliminate the equidistant provision. 


state Commerce Commission and rea- 


sonable rates were prescribed in a re- | 
| oming region on the Delaware _ & Hud- 
| son, 
national Paper Company and other com- | 
| Lackawanna & Wyoming Valley over the 

The Commission’s order fixed the max- | 
imum rates from the Clearfield district | 
|} to the 


port and order made public July 12 in 
a proceeding on complaints of the Inter- 


mercial interests. 


New York destinations. The 

rates prescribed from other districts are 

the rates from the Clearfield district to 

such destinations, plus the present dif- 

ferentials over the Clearfield district. 
Affects 27 Destinations. 

The new rates apply to 27 destinations 
in northern New York, of which the 
principal points are Syracuse, Oswego, 
Watertown, Carthage, Corning, Ithaca, 
Geneva, Binghamton, and Glens 
The Commission held that the rates on 
bituminous coal to other destinations in 
northern New York are not unreasonable. 

The Commission also prescribed rea- 


sonable rates on anthracite from Penp- | 


sylvania mines to Pierceville, Corinth, 
Fort Edward, Glens Falls, Ticonderoga, 
and Willsboro, N. Y., on finding that the 
present rates would be unreasonable for 
future. The Commission’s report 


embraces Docket No. 18471, Interna- 


tional Paper Company v. Buffalo, Roch- | 


ester & Pittsburgh Railway et al.; No. 
17502, New York & Pennsylvania Com- 
pany v. Delaware & Hudson Company 
et al.; No. 17503, Same v. Same; No. 
18200, International Paper Company et 
al. v. Delaware & Hudson Company; 
No. 18257, International Paper Company 
et al. v. Delaware & Hudson Company 
et al.; No. 18257 (Sub-No. 1), Glens 
Falls Portland Cement Company v. Dela- 
ware & Hudson Company et al.; No. 
18472, International Paper Company v. 
Central Railroad Company of New Jer- 
sey et al.; No. 18474, St. Regis Paper 
Company et al. v. Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad Company et al.; No, 18849, 
Syracuse Chamber of Commerce et al. 
v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company 
et al.; No. 18912, Oswego Chamber of 
Commerce, Inc. et al. v. Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad Company et al.; and No. 
18111, Corning Glass Works et al. v. 
New York Central Railroad Company 
et al. 
No Undue Prejudice Found. 

The Commission’s findings follow in 
full text: ; : 

The records in these cases are insuf- 
ficient to support findings with respect 
to the allegations of undue prejudice 
and preference. We find that: 

1. The rates on bituminous coal, in 
carloads, from the Clearfield district to 
destinations shown in Appendix B, as- 
sailed in Nos. 18471, 18474, 18849, 
18912, 18111, 18257, and 17503, are 
and for the future will be unreasonable 
to the extent that they exceed or may 
exceed the rates indicated opposite the 
respective destinations shown in Ap- 
pendix B. 

2. The rates on bituminous coal, in 
carloads, to the same destinations, as- 
sailed in the same cases, from 


trict are and for the future will be un- 


reasonable to the extent that they ex- | 


exceed the rates herein 
the Clearfield district 


ceed or 
prescribed 


may 
from 


' to such destinations, plus the present 
differentials, if any, over the Clearfield ; 
district from the respective districts of | 


origin. 

3. The rates on buckwheat Nos. 2 and 
8 and smaller sizes of anthracite coal, 
in carloads, assailed in No. 18200, are 
and for ihe future will be unreasonable 
to the extent that they exceed or may 
exceed, per ton of 2.240 pounds, $2.54 
to Corinth, Fort Edward, and Glens 
Falls, and $2.79 to Ticonderoga, includ- 
ing deliveries on the Ticonderoga Rail- 
road. 

4. The rates on anthracite coal, in 
carloads, to Willsboro, assailed in No. 
17502, are and for the future will be 
unreasonable to the extent that they 
exceed or may exceed, per ton of 2,- 


2 


| Switching Engine Driven 


Destination grouping with respect to | 


the rates on classes and commodities to 


central territory differs from that with | 


respect to the lumber rates in that the 
former is more extensive. In western 
trunk-line territory and the Southwest 
the grouping of the rates on classes and 
cemmodities varies dependent upon 
whether the traffic originates at north 
Pacific coast points or California coast 
points. 


Final Value Is Fixed 
Por C., N. & L. Properties 


The final value for rate-making pur- 
poses of the Columbia, Newberry & Lau- 
rens Railroad, as of 1918, was found to 
be $1,807,000, in a final valnation report 
made public by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on July 12, 


By Motor Shown in Paris 


One of the interesting exhibits at the 
recent Paris Fair consisted of a motor- 
driven switching locomotive, operating on 
a short length of track, manufactured 
by Gaston Moyse et Cie, Paris, and 
designed primarily for use on private 
branch lines and sidings of large indus- 
trial plants, according to a report from 
Trade Commissioner Louis Hall, Paris, 
made public, July 10, by the Department 
of Commerce. The full text of the report 
follows: 

The “locotracteur,” as it is calied, 
weighs 20 tons and is powered with a 
90-horsepower Panhard-Levasseur motor, 
The interesting feature of the model ex- 
hibited at the Paris Fair is the fact that 
it is equipped with a Panhard-Levasseur 


gas producer and uses charcoal as fuel, | 


instead of operating on gasoline. The 
tops of the cylindrical generator and the 
gas-cleaning apparatus project slightly 
above the left end of the locomotive, and 
the gas-cooling coils run across the top 
of the cab. 

The relative economy of producer gas 


from charcoal, as compared with gaso- | 


line, for fuel has been established as be- 
tween 70 and 75 per cent. 


Hearing Postponed on Lease 
Of New York Terminal 
The Interstate Commerce Comis- 


sion’s hearing on the application of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad for authority to 


| acquire control by lease of the Pennsyl- 


vania Tunnel and Terminal Railroad, as- | 


signed for July 16 at Washington, has 
been postponed to July 24. It will be 
held before Examiner T. F, Sullivan. 


| Lease of California Line 


Asked by Southern Pacific 


_ The Southern Pacific Company and the 
Visalia Electric Railroad have filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission a 
joint application for authority for the 
Southern Pacific to acquire control by 
lease of the Chowchilla branch of the 
eiectric railroad, extending from Chow- 


chilla, Calif., in a general southwesterly | 


direction 10.2 miles, 


Falls. | 


| Watertown 


origin 
districts cther than the Clearfield dis- 


) Pittsburgh 


| authorizing the 


| 240 pounds, $3.43 on prepared sizes and 


2.92 on pea and smaller sizes. 


5. The rates on steam anthracite coal, | 
in carloads, to Piercefield, assailed in No. 


18472, are and for the future will be un- 
reasonable to the extent that they ex- 
ceed or may exceed, per ton of 2,240 
pounds, $3.01 from all points in the Wy- 


New York, Ontario & Western, 
Delaware. Lackawanna & Western, and 


shortest tariff routes, determined by 


Parlor Cars 


Pullman Company 
Reports Revenue of 


$80,952,208 in 1927, 


Expenses of Operation of 


Sleeping Cars Are Given 
As $66,502,582 for 


Year. 


4 


Revenues received by the Pullman | 
Company from the operation of sleeping | 


cars in 1927 amounted, to $80,952,208, 
according to an abstract, published by 


the Interstate Commerce Commission, of | 


averaging the distances from all mines | the report rendered by the company for 
in the Wyoming region on each of the | the year, included in the Commission's 


aforesaid carriers to Piercefield; 
$3.20 from all points in the Wyoming, Le- 
high, and Schuylkill regions on the line 
of each defendant carrier serving those 
regions, except the points from which 
the reasonable maximum rate of $3.01 
hereinbefore prescribed will apply to 
Piercefield. 
Other Schedules Unchanged. 


6. The assailed rates to the other des- 
tinations aamed in the complaints are 
not unreasonable. 

Our conclusions herein shall not be 
construed as prohibiting defendants from 
continuing the present Watertown-Mas- 
sena group of destinations by voluntarily 
reducing the rates on bituminous coal to 
destinations in that group herein found 
not unreasonable to the basis of the rea- 
sonable maximum rate herein prescribed 
to the other destinations in that group. 

We regard the reductions here required 
as part of, or as closely related to, the 
general rate revisions. resulting from our 
various findings and orders in the An- 
thracite Coal Investigation and Eastern 
Bituminous Coal Investigation, 
Practically all of the rates required to 
be changed in those proceedings, as here, 
are parts of long-standing rate adjust- 
ments. 

No Reparation Granted. 

Only a few of the shippers using the 
many rates comprising those adjustments 
have come before us with prayers for 
reparation. No reparation was sought 
or granted in those proceedings, and 
none should be granted here. We find 


and | Preliminary 


supra. | 


Abstract of Statistics of 
Common Carriers. 
expenses were $66,502,582. 


The total number of revenue berth 


| 





The total operating | 


passengers was 22,042,093 and the total | 
number of seat passengers was 13,150,- | 


085. 


The Commission’s summary of the re- | 


port follows in full text: ‘ 
mileage (single track) 

which operations were 
(miles) 


Average 
over 
conducted 


General Balance Shect: 
Investment in sleeping car prop- 
erty bon eins $2° 
Miscellaneous physical property 
Other investments 
Cash 
Net 
ceiving 
agents 
Miscellaneous 
able 
Material and supplies 
Other. current assets 
Deferred assets 
Unadjusted debits 


7.270 


balance receivable from re- 
cashiers and ticket 


accounts recelv- 


9,322,406 


.687,321 


Total 325 
135,000,000 
9,398 
1,480,742 
,797,890 
31,010 


Capital stock vara ke 

Premium on capital stock 
Wages payable 

Miscellaneous accounts payable 
Dividends matured unpaid 
Unmatured dividends declared 


' Other current liabilities 


Deferred liabilities 
Operating reserves 
Accrued depreciation 
Other unadjusted credits 


that the rates assailed were not unrea- ! Miscellaneous fund reserves 


sonable in the past, and reparation is 
denied. 

Appropriate orders 
be entered in all of these cases, except 
No. 18257 (Sub-No. 1), which will be 
dismissed. 

Commissioners Taylor and Farrell did 
not participate in the disposition of these 
cases. 

Appendix B.—Rates herein prescribed 
from the Clearfield district to destinations 
in the State of New York, in amounts per 


ton of 2,240 pounds. 


To 


Syracuse 


Rate. 


$2.85 


To 
Tthaca 
Canisteo . 
Hornell 
Hammondsport 
Penn Yan 
Dundee Rene 
Montour Falls 
Geneva 
Binghamton 
Hudson Falls 
Fort Edward 
Glens Falls 
Corinth 
Ticonderoga 


Solvay . 


Oswego 


Brownville . 
Dexter 
Black River 
Felts Mills 
Great Bend 
Carthage 
Fivans Mills 
Piercefield 
Willsboro 
‘orning 


mines on the 

route of the 
Elmira and Delaware, 
Western bevond, and 

Pennsylvania to Elmira 
over which a rate of $2.84 now applies: 
and (2) the reute of the Pennsylvania to 
Newberry Junction and New York Central 
beyond, over which a rate of $2.71 now 


*From 
(1) the 


Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania 
Lackawanna 

the route of 


to 
« 
the 


' applies. 


‘From mines on the 
& Pittsburgh. Buffalo 
Vittsburgh, Shawmut & Northern, and 
& Shawmut: from mines on 
the Pennsylvania via Elmira, $2.72. 

tIncluding deliveries on the Ticonderoga 
Railroad. 


Buffalo, Rochester 
& Susquehanna, 


Decisions 
coitilleess 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 
ee 
Uncontested Cases 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 


sion 4 in uncontested cases on its finance 
docket as follows: 


for the future will | Profit and loss—balance 


Appropriated surplus not specif- 

ically invested = 6,000,000 
20,171,686 
26,918 


Total corporate surplus 


Income Account: 
Sleeping car operating revenues 
Revenues from auxiliary opera- 
tions aX 


80,952,2 


Total 


revenues 


Sleeping car operating expenses 


| Expenses of auxiliary operations 


over | Income from funded securities 


and Erie beyond, | 


| 


| Miscellaneous income charges 


! 


Toi .| operating expenses 67,640,666 


Not revenues 
Slecping car tax accruals 
Auxiliary operations—Tax ac- 

cruals nea 35,188 


Total taxes iewlanee 4,250,177 


Operating income 


Rent from cars 

Dividends received i 

1,174,903 

Income from unfunded securities 
and accounts ats, Hepa 

Income from sinking and other 
reserve funds 

Miscellaneous income 


Total nonoperating income 22,001,921 


Gross income 
Rent for cars eo 
Miscellaneous tax accruals 


11: 
Interest on funded debt 7 


472 
900 


Total deductions from 


income 


Net 


gross 
186,545 
income 
Income applied to sinking and 
other reserve funds 
Dividend appropriations 
come a ° é * 
Miscellaneous appropriations of 
income SO hie 


172,139 


of in- 


Total appropriations 
Income balance transferred 
to profit and loss 21,821,219 


Profit and Loss Account: 


; Credit balance transferred from 
announced July 12 action taken by Divi- ; 


| Miscellaneous 


teport and certificate in F. D. No. 6799, | 


authorizing the St. 
Ry. Co. to acquire 
ot railroad of the K 
& Memphis Ry. Co., the 
& Birmingham R. R. Co., the Kansas City, 
Clinton & Springfield Ry. Co.. and the 
Kansas City & Memphis Ry. & Bridge Co., 
approved. Commissioner Eastman dis- 
senting. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 6847, 
authorizing the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy R. R. Co. to acquire and operate a 
line of railroad and terminal facilitics in 
Leavenworth county, Kansas, approved. 
Commissioner Kastman dissenting. 


Louis-San 
and operate 
ansas City, 


Francisco 
the lines 
Fort Scott 
Kansas, Memphis 


j 


| 


teport, certificate and order in F. D. Nos. | 


6764, and 6762, (1) authorizing the Cleve- | Balance at beginning of year .. 
Louis Ry. | 


land, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Co, to operate over certain tracks and 
terminal facilities of the Louisville & Jef- 
fersonville Bridge & Railroad Company in 
Louisville, Jefferson county, Ky., and Jef- 
fersonville, Clark county, Ind.: (2) author- 
izing the Chesapenke & Ohio Ry. Co. (a) 
to acquire and operate the so-called Chesu- 
peake & Ohio viaduct and certain other 


property of the Louisville & Jeffersonville | Association 
| to 
operate over a portion of the railroad and 


3ridge & Railroad Company, and (hb) 
terminal facilities of that company, all in 
Louisville, Jefferson county, Ky.: (2) 


authorizing the acquisition by the 


by purchase of additional capital stock; 
and (4) authorizing the Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago & St. Louis Ry. Co. 


| Cleve- | 
| land, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Ry. | Maintenance 

| Co. of further control of the Louisville & | Conducting car 
Jeffersonville Bridge &, Railroad Company :| General expenses 


| Miseellaneous 


to as- | 


income : eke 
Unrefundable overcharges . 
credits 


21,821,219 
442,014 
Total credits during year 


Surplus applied to sinking and 
other reserve funds ; p 

Dividend appropriations of sur- 
plus ; 

Loss on retired equipment *168,302 

Uncollectible 
enues 

Miscellaneous debits 


sleeping car rev- 


3.794 


36,672,756 


*14,390,205 


Total debits during year 


Net increase during year .... 

34,561,891 

Balaice at end of year . 20,171,686 
Operating Revenues: 

Berth revenue . 

Seat revenue 

Charter of cars 

revenue 

Car mileage revenue 

and contract 


76,782,999 
10,206,218 
1,680,873 
158,114 
1,030,448 
enue 


Dr. 8,906,444 


80,952,208 


Total operating revenues 


Operating Expenses: 
28,433,978 
34,847,722 
3,220,882 


Total operating expenses . 66,502,582 


sume obligation and liability in respect of | Ratio of operating expenses to 


$4,500,000, principal amount, of 4 per cent 


first-mortgage gold bonds of the Louisville | 


& Jeffersonville Bridge & Railroad Com- 


| pany; approved. 


Report and order in F. D. No. 
New York Central R. 
Co. to issue $42,158,300 of capital 
consisting of 421,583 shares of the 
value of $100 each, said stock 
io the upplicant’s stockholders at 
than par and the proceeds applied in pay- 
ment of maturing bonds, approved. 


a. 


par 


6935, | 
stock | 


to be sold | 
not dess 


Report and certificate in F. D. No. | 


6894, authorizing the Chesapeake West- 
ern Ry. to abandon that portion of its 
line betweén Mount Solon and North 
fiver Gap, Augusta County, Va. (ex- 
tending from Mount Solon through 
Stokesville to the end of the line at 


North River Gap, 4.83 miles) approved. — 


82.15 


operating revenues (per cent) 


Average 
daily 
compen- 
sation. 


Number 
on 
Employes and Salaries: Dec. 31. 
Maintenance: 

Mechanics, electricians, 
seamstresses, repuirmen, 
carpenters em- 
ployees, etc. anes lee 

Conducting car operations: 

General officers and staff 
(superintendence) 

District superintendents, 
agents, and staff . 1,564 

Conductors |. . 2,670 

Porters and maids 10,794 

Train stenographers 18 

Car cleaners 5,151 


shop 


230 


32,175,473 | 


59,606 | 


,230,212 


38,816,099 | 
5,678,294 | 


AuTHorIzED STATEMENTS 
Pusuisnen Witrnout 


Oniy Ane PRESENTED HEREIN, 
COMMENT BY 


Berna 


THE Unrren States Dai.y 


Automobiles 


Net Revenues of Express Companies 


Totalled $153,071,330 for Last Year 


Value of Property and Equipment Was $46,850,746, 
And Operations Extended Over 264,931 Miles. 


Express compantes in 1927 operated 
over a total of 264,931 miles, accord- 
ing to an abstract of reports of express 
companies made public by the Inter-, 
state Commerce Commission in its pre- 
liminary abstract of statistics of com- 
mon carricrs for the year, just made 
public. Of this total, 254,582 miles were 
represented by the operations of the | 
American Railway Express Company 
and 10,349 by those of the Southeastern | 
Express Company. | 

The two companies had a total of 


Dec. 31. 


Superintendence— Maintenance 
Supcrintendence—Traffiic 

Advertising : . ssee 
Superintendence—Transportation ....... 
Agents, clerks and solicitors ............. 1 
Platform and house men 

Vehicle employes 7 

Stable and garage employes 

Train employes 3 ‘ ‘ 
Claim agents, special agents, and clerks .. 
Genéral officers ; 

General office clerks and attendants . ; 
Law department officers and’ clerks .. 
Shop employes 

Other employes 


Total (including general officers) 
Total (excluding general officers) 
American Railway Express Co. 


Superintendence—Maintenance 
Superintendence—Traftfic 


| Advertising 


Superintendence—Transportation 
Agents, clerks and solicitors 
Platform and house men 


| Vehicle employes 1 


Stable and garage employes 
Train employes ; 
Claim agents, special agents, and clerks 


| General officers 


' General office clerks and attendants . 2,860 


350,000 | 


| Train 


| General 
| 


Law department officers and clerks 
Shop employes 
Other employes 

Total 6 


(including general officers) 


Total (excluding general officers) #6 


Southern Express Co. 
Superintendence—Maintenance 
Superintendence—tTraffic 
Advertising ray as 
Superintendence—Transportation .. 
Agents, clerks and solicitors 
Platform and house men 
Vehicle employes 
Stable and garage employes 
employes ; . A 50% 
Claim agents, special agents, and clerks .. 
officers es ’ ‘ 
General office clerks and attendants 
Law department officers and clerks 


| Shop employes 
; Other employes 


14,610,274 | 
4,214,989 | 


'Extension Planned 


10,560,097 


292,309 | 


i Commission just. made 
$2,362,018 | 
151 | 
,022 ' 


| thage, Miss. | 


| lines would extend westward from Car- 


| Philadelphia and Shuqualak, Miss. 


9,682,115 | 
500,000 | 


- 10,354,254 | 


| Baltimore & Ohio Proposes 


19,318 | 


; near 


| prospects do not justify operation. 
36,777,658 | = aaa 





Total (including general officers) 


1,8 


Total (excluding general officers) 


By Lumber Railway | 


Authority Asked to Build 150 
Miles of Line in Soutk. 


Construction of 150 miles. of new line 
in Mississippi and Alabama is proposed 
by the Imperial Railroad Company in an 
application to the Interstate Commerce | 
: public in Fi- 
nance Docket No. 7007. One of the 
projected lines extends from a junction 
with the Gulf & Ship Island Railroad, | 
at Mendenhall, north to Zama, via Car- 


Another of the applicant’s proposed 
thage to Canton, on the main line of the | 
Illinois Central, and from Canton to 
Pelahatchie; and eastward from Car- 
thage to Birmingham, Ala., through 


The applicant’s plan for financing the 
project contemplates the sale of stock 
to lumber and land companies. Some 
donations are expected and in addition 
the applicant expects help from the Gulf, 
Mobile & Northern Railroad. 


To Abandon Part of Branch | 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad has ap- | 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to abandon a part 
of its Millersburg branch, from a point 
South Wooster to Millersburg, 
Ohio, 16.8 miles, on the ground that 





Laundry employes 2.74 
General expenses: 
General officers 
Clerks and attendants 
Auxiliary operations: 
Commissary (superintend- 
ence) . él e:> ee ° 
Agents and_= staff, con- 
ductors, waiters, cooks, 
ete, 


29.20 
4.22 


32 4.92 


129 


3.19 


Total (including general 
office s) vaa'eo eh eee 


Operating Statistics: 
Total number of revenue pas- 
sengers—berth . o ; 
Total number of revenue pas- 
sengers—seat 
Average revenue 
senger—berth 
Average revenue 
senger—seat ee 
Total number of car-miles 
Total number of car-days . 
Average number of revenue pas- 
sengers per car per day 
Operating revenues per 
mile (cents) ah 
Operating revenues per car-day 
Operating expenses per car-mile 


22,042,093 


13,155,085 





$3.48 
per 
$.78 
1,140,476,049 
3,171,330 


11 

car- 
7.098 
$25.52626 


5.831 

$20.96993 

Net operating revenue per car- 

mile (cents) Saber sie 1.267 
Net operating revenue per car- 

$4.55633 


359.62 


Equipment in Service on 
Dec. 31, 1927: 

Standard sleeping cars 
‘Yourist cleeping care 
Parior cars 

Dining cars 

Composite cars 

Private cars 


Miscellancous cars 


Total ahd ; 79,017 
| 
*Does not include 22 cars leased or other- | 


wise acquired. j 


*Deficit or other reverse items, 


1,092 


1,863 


| press Rates, 


$46,850,746 of real property and equip- 
ment, according to the abstract, and 
their operating revenues for the year 
were $153,071,330. This figure is shown 
as the net after the deduction of the 
$143,224.533 contract payment for ex- 
press privileges, mostly on_ railroads, 


from the $292,689,057 of transporta- | 
tion receipts and the addition of $3,- | 


846,797 of revenue from 
other than transportation. 

A tabulation of employes, service, 
and compensation given in the Commis- 
sion’s abstract is as follows: 


operations 


+ 


Number 


Average 
Number daily 
of days Yearly compen- 
worked. compensation, sation, 
32,847 $291,104 SR.N6 
183,276 9.09 


on 


108 
63 


S.11 
‘71 
o10 
D485 


a3 
5.690 


405,350 
D,19T.059 
167,965 
2,167,940 


2,009 
43 
1,092 


109,003,412 
108,598,062 


291,104 
341,547 
5.354.589 


oe 4 
= 6,1 


15,941 


4,719 
1,267 


2,840,513 
13,608,191 
2,477 
$.450 


31S 
3N 

40 148.507 

2,167,940 


498 


1,460 


19,023,363 106,426,121 


106,051,671 


19,011,735 


10,7: 
127,0% 
153,366 

89,004 

6.070 
108,533 
3,405 
918 
28,702 
918 


30,900 
144,520 
19,458 


534,814 


533,896 


60 


Decisions on Rates 
By the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Decisions in rate cases made public 
July 12 by the Interior Commerce Com- 
mission are summarized as follows: 
No. 18193.—Boston Wool Trade Association 

vy. Apache Railway Company et al. De- 

cided June 15, 1928. 

Failure of defendants to establish an ar- 
for stopping in transit at di- 
rectly intermediate points to complete 
loading of wool and mohair originating 
along the lines of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway in Arizona and New 
Mexico, in lieu of or in addition to the ex- 
isting concentration arrangement, not 
found to subject complaint to unlawful in- 
jury within the meaning of sections 1, 2, 
and 3 of the interstate commerce act. Com- 
plaint dismissed. 

No. 19580.—Stein Potato 
Northern Pacific Railway Company. 
cided June 15, 1928. 

Switching charge collected on an inter- 
state carload shipment of potatoes at Min- 
neapolis, Minn., found to have been Without 
tariff authority, but not unreasonable. Com- 
plaint dismissed. 

No. 19825.—Goodwillie-Green Box Company 
Vv. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way Company et al. Decided June 
1928. 

Rates on lumber, in carloads, from 
Cloq.uet, Va., and Bemidji, Minn., amd Fort 
Frances, Ontario, to Wausau, Wis.. 
not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. 
Complaint dismissed. 

No. 16376.—California Growers’ & Shippers’ 
Protective League et al. v. 
Railway Express Company. Decided June 

13, 1928. 

Claims for reparation on shipments of 
fruits and vegetables, in carloads, from 
California to eastern destinations between 
February 21 and June 20, 1924, inclusive, 
predicated on findings and orders in Hhx- 
1922. $3 I. €.. Cc. 606; and 38 
C. 297, denied. Complaint dismissed. 
19573.—Baltimore HMnamel 
Atlantic Coast Tine 
et al. Decided June 


rangement 


De- 


aes 
No. 

Company v. 

road Company 

1928. 

Rate on enameled stove 
less than carloads, from Baltimore, Md., to 
Chattanooga, Tenn., found not 
able or otherwise unlawful. Complaint dis- 
missed. 
Fourth 


Rail- 
16, 


Applications Nos. 12383, 
$46, 348, 349, 456, 580, 584, 650, 651, 
1475, and 1575.—Class and Commodity 
Rates from Pacifie Coast and Intermed- 


Section 


iate Territory to KMastern Defined Terri- | 


tories. Decided May 29, 1928. 

Fourth-section relief to enable carriers 
to route traffic through higher rated groups 
to lower rated groups in connection with 
rates from Pacific coast territory to east- 
ern destinations granted. 

No. 18471.—International Paper Company 
v. Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Rail- 
way Company et al. Decided July 2, 
1928. 

Rates on bituminous coal, in carloads, 
from producing fields in Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia to certain destinations in 
northern New York found unreasonable 
for the future, but not in the past. Rea- 
sonable rates prescribed. Rates on bitu- 
minous coal, in carloads, from the same 
producing fields to other destinations in 
northern New York found not unreason- 
able. 

Rates on anthracile coal, 
from mines in Pennsylvania to Piercefieid, 
Corinth, Fort Edward, Giens Fails, Ti- 
conderoga, and Wilisboro, N. Y., found un- 
reasonable for the future, but not in the 
past. teasonable rates preseribed, 

No, 19054.—-G. H. Treyz & Company et al. 
Vv. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company 
et al. Decided July 2, 1928, 

Rates on bituminous coal, in carloads, 
from the Clearfield and Westmoreland _-dis- 


in carloads 


| the second market. 


1 | 


Company Vv. | 


15, | 


found | 


American 


& Novelty | 


trimmings,in | 


unreason- | 


Continued Increase 
_ Shown in Automotive 


| Exports Over 192 


| Passenger Car Shipments 
| 

| Larger; Canada and Great 
Britain Are Leading 

| Markets. 

Exports of automotive products dure 
ing May reached a value of $49,021,401 
second only to the record automotive 
shipments during March of this yea 
| when the valuation amounted to $4% 

954,163, according to the Automotiv@Di- 
| vision, Department of Commerce, in 

report made public July 12. The full 

text of the report follows: 

The high export figure represents a 
gain of 6.1 per cent over the April ship- 
ments totaling $46,201,256, and an in- 
crease of 15.9 per cent over shipments 
under this heading for May, 1927, 
amounting to $42,322,127. 

The high monthly average of $42,- 
| 754,068 for the period January-May, 
| 1928, as compared with $38,123,286 for 
| the corresponding months of 1927, is an 

expression of the increased activity in 
foreign automotive markets and, in turn, 

is reflected in the greater export total 


for the period, amounting to $213,770,- 


339, as compared with $190,616,428 for 


the 1927 period. 
Truck Exports Decline. 

Exports of cars and trucks for May 
numbered 47,912 units, or 13.3 per capt 
more than for April and 16.3 per cent 
above similar exports in May, 1927. 
These gains were registered almost en- 
tirely in the increased shipments of pas- 


/ 


senger cars, as truck exports for the 


month were slightly under those for 
May, 1927, and showed only a small 
gain over the April figures for this yerg. 
The increase in passenger-car exports 
alone is 15.5 per cent over the number 
for April, 1928, and 26.7 per cent over 
May, 1927. 

Canada and the United Kingdom oc- 
cupied the leading positions as markets 
of importance for shipments of Ameri- 
can passenger cars and trucks. In the 
passenger-car field, shipments to Canada 
were approximately 32 per cent above 


ve 


| the April figure, and that country has a 


lead of 100 per cent over Great Britain, 
Argentina, Belgium, 
Australia, and Sweden occupy the next 
positions as purchasers of American pas- 
senger cars during May. The average 
unit value of passenger cars shipped 
during the month was $726, as compared 
with $743 in May, 1927. 


More Trucks to Great Britain. 


The United Kingdom increased its 


' takings of trucks by more than 53 per 
| cent 


over April and occupied the Wirst 
position as a market under this head- 
ing, replacing Brazil which had occupied 
first place during April but dropped to 
sixth place during May. Sweden, Can- 
ada, and Australia were the next im- 
portant markets for trucks. The av- 
erage value of truck shipments during 
May was $705, as compared with $645 
for the corresponding month of 19 ; 

With but few exceptions the ship- 
ments of other automotive exports dur- 
ing May were substantially above the 
April figure. The only classifications 
showing reduced shipments for the month 
were automobile parts for assembly, 
automobile parts for replacement n. e. 
s., spark plugs, tire-service equipment, 
automobile engines for passenger cars, 
and other marine engines. Shipments 
of gasoline and oil pumps amounted to 
$606,693 and represent nearly double the 
valuation of April shipments in this 
class. 

Automotive fire engines were valued 
at $14,105, as compared with $1,182 in 
April; shipments of motor boats were 
| valued at $87,978, as compared with $32,- 
447 in the preceding month. Motorcycle 
shipments increased 320 in number and 
$62,339 in value, All other automotive 
| shipments showed corresponding  in- 
| creases. b 


Stock of Short Line 
_ Purchased by C. R. of N. J. 


The Central Railroad of New Jersey, 
in an application to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in Finance Docket Ng. 
7005, asks authority to acquire the cayf- 
tal stock of the Hibernia Mine Railroad, 
| a single-track line of 4.28 miles, extend- 

ing from Hibernia mine, Morris county, 

N. J., to a point on the Central near 

Rockaway, N. J. It has been operated 

by applicant under lease since January 

1, 1891, and the acqiusition of stock is 

proposed to preserve the line perma- 

nently as part of applicant’s railroad 
| system. Subject to approval, the Central 
company has purchased 1,707 shares of 
the 2,000 shares outstanding, at a price 
| of $60 per share. 


| triets in Pennsylvania and from points on , 


Monongahela Railroad in West Vir- 
and on steam sizes of anthracite 
in carloads, from Mayfield, Pa., to 
Trout Brook, Hortons, Cook’s Falls, Res- 
coe, Livingston Manor, and Corbett, N. 
| ¥., found unreasonable for the future, but 
not in the past. Reasonable rates pre- 
scribéd for the future, and reparation 
denied. 


the 
ginia, 
coal, 


Rates on lime, in carloads, from Belle- 
fonte, Pa., to the same destinations fogpd 
unreasonable and unduly prejudicial. Reag 

sonable rates prescribed, and reparation 
awarded, 

Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
ae Rates Between Various Ken- 
tue&K&y Points and Points in Eastern Ter- 
ritory. Decided July 3, 1928, 

Proposed increased class rates between 
Lexington, Paris, Walton, Georgetown, 
Winchester, and Latonia, Ky., and points 
in New England, trunk-line, and Buffalo- 
Pittsburgh territories found not justified. 
Suspended schedules ordered cancelled and 
proceeding discontinued. 
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Gold Stocks 
Gold Stocks of Bank | Reserve Board Modifies Certificates 


Public Utilities 


inois and New Work Declared to Lead 


n Speaking 


eches in Schools 
f Texas Are Listed 


t of State Information 
ector Shows Total of 
OO Addresses in Year. 


tblication of excerpts from tran- 
D@ of testimony of William C. 
ot, Birector of the Texas Public 
ice Information Bureau, before 
Federal Trade Commission in 
nvestigation of public utilities, 
begun in the issue of July 11, 
pred July 12, and continues as 
ws: 
ile in Fort Worth at the State 
ne convention the city editor of 
r Telegram voluntarily mentioned 
posts story as one of the best he 
n on the convention. He used it 
a two-column head. He had sev- 
the Associated Press mail stories 
during the convention and said 
ey enabled him foi the first time 
history of this association to pub- 
ome really interesting news 
it. 
m giving this to you only for your 
ation in case you want to be 
on the situation.” 
nissioner McCulloch: Mr. 
say for your information 
letters put in the record 
ress table and come under the 
the newpaper men who may want 
them. However, if you want to 
nything you may do so. 
Witness: Of course after they are 
l in the record, the newspaper 
An see them. 
missioner McCulloch: No, they go 
@ress people right now, at this 
. 
Witness: The newspaper men must 
but their stories by half past ten 
yen in the morning and when we 
our side of it it is too late for it 
but at the same time. 


Grant, 
that 


missioner McCulloch: If there is | 


ng here that you desire to read, 
ey goahead. I was just informing 


at the newspaper men get the | 


ents just as quickly as they are 
ced inthe record, They go to the 
fAaper men just as soon as they are 
id as an exhibit. , 
he chief thing you wish is to elim- 
lall publicity as this means free ad- 
ng to the newspapers? A. Yes, 
Did 


some newspaper ever send 


our material to you and tell you | 


lid not care to run it? A. I recall 


buntry editor in West Texas who | 


ith a rather facetious remark. 

It i®aow marked Document 2038, 
is headed ‘‘Notice to the free pub- 
hounds of the universe.’ I offer 
the record. 

nmissioner McCulloch: Does that 
y describe your association? 

t Witness: That was his idea, but 

er apologized to a friend of mine 

ending it. 

@Ir. Healy: I hope the gentleman 

rized for the inference that there 

such a thing as free publicity 
s. 

No, I do not think a newspaper- 


ould go that far. I believe there | 


such animals myself. 

Do you think you would recognize 
f you should meet him? A. I 
so. 

| Newspapers 

wested Articles 

2 Witness: I should like to read 
is time some letters from the pa- 
asking for these newspaper ar- 
, if 1 may be permitted to do so. 
Did you want these letters to go 
2 record? A. I should like to read 
, if I may. 

I think they are too long to read. 
Ink it would take too much time. 
mk it would serve every purpose 
by are now marked as exhibits and 
itf®the record. Do you want the 
lpapermen to see them at once? If 
lo, that can be arranged. 

I do not want to take up the 
of the Commission unduly, of 
se. I just want to give the full pic- 
of the story. Maybe some news- 
rmen would be interested in that. 
mpynissioner McCulloch: They go to 
he per people immediately. 

e Witness: I just want to call at- 
bn to the letters from newspapers 


g@ me for newspaper articles, and | 


letters of approval of our work. 
2 isa letter in there from the pub- 


- of the Dallas News thanking us | 


yur work, and letters along those 


from the Houston Chronicle and | 


r papers. 

2044 is what? A, 2044 is a re- 
on the year’s work of the Texas 
ic Service Commission Bureau for 


rear 1927, prepared by Mr. George 


uaid, since deceased. 
This document 2044 gives 
es on the 


some 


that year ending May 1, 1927, the 
bduction had amounted to 38,860 
bs or 1,918 columns with the in- 
ation that there are probably more, 
number of speeches made in 1926 
fed Texas standing five among the 
bs with 1,043 talks reported with 
loximately 141,168 people and then 

statistics for the number 


the 
We. columns of each of the other | 


bs, Illinois leading with 3,767, New 


k second with 2,500, Georgia clain- | 


2,000, and California 1,243. 

2045 is what; is that the work for 
5? 
| 2045 appears to be as it states, a 
bw of the work of the year 1926 


lgned but prepared, I assume, by Mr, | 


rge McQuaid, who is now dead. 

. This report shows the distribution 
e earlier pamphlet among the schools 
wn as the “‘Romance of Public Serv- 

This report shows that the di- 
br had addressed approximately 100 

schools during the past year and 
had happened for three or four suc- 
ive years. In addition a great many 
tresses had been made by public util- 
men before high gchools, the total 
ber of which addresses appear as 
g approximately 600. That refers 
ddresses in the year 1926 before 

schools alone? A. Yes. 

I want to ask you about the col- 
is, Mr. Grant. Has your committee 
e any payments of any kind to any 
hee professor for any purpose what- 
? . 


; As far as I know in the last year 


all go | 


amount of material re- | 
ed from the Bulletin, showing that | 


| 


| report 


Activities of Publie Utilities: 


our committee has made no payments 
to any college professor as such That 
is, the committee has Mot done so, They 
have been intermediary in payments, I 
might say. 

Q. Now, how were they intermediary, 


what was the occasion? , 

A. The occasion WaS the meeting of 
the committee on cooperation with edu- 
cational institutions at New Orleans dur- 


| ing the past winter at Which representa- 


tives of all the major institutions of 
Texas were in attendance and that is the 
instance I referred to. I think it is 
the only one. 

Q. I think we have 2 statement in 
the files here of the different men who 
attended. Were the expenses of most 
of them paid by some Of the utility com- 
panies? A, The mers from Texas, ex- 
penses were paid for four of them by 
the companies, ; 

Q. These men wert to attend this 
meeting. I wish you would tell us who 
they were and what colleges they are 
connected: with, 

A. I do not recall the names of those 
who were paid by the companies. I know 
the institutions, I can give you those. 

Q. I think the record will show the 
names. A. Yes, 

Do you knw whether there were 
still others who received their expenses 
coming from some other source? A. 
Yes, there were three other institutions 


| 


Letters Approving 
Articles Introduced 


Newspapers Also Asserted to 
Have Requested Material 
From Publicity Committee. 


whose expenses were other 
sources. 

Q. When we go through the file I 
think we will find statements showing 
exactly what was being paid and who 
got it. What was the subject discussed 
at Dean Ruggles’ meeting? A. The 
general subject of cooperating with the 
colleges and universities. 

Q. In what respect and for what pur- 
pose? 


paid by 


A. For the purpose chiefly of deter- | 


mining how the industry could assist 
the colleges in various ways only in 
teaching utility subjects, in getting the 
coordinative course on public utilities, 
in making a closer contact for employ- 
ment of men graduating from engineer- 
ing schools. 
_ Q. Was something said about teach- 
ing economic subjects, at engineering and 
technical schools? A. There may have 
been. The discussion was lengthy. I 
have never read the minutes of the 
mecting. 

Q. Was there anything said about 





Federal Reserve Banks 
Of Bills and of Government Securities 


Reduce H oldings 


Total on Hand as of July 12 Is $125,600,000 Below 
Amount as of July 3. 


The consolidated statement of condi- 
tion of the Federal Reserve Banks on 
July 11, made public July 12 by the 
Federal Reserve Board, Shows decreases 
for the week of $101,700,000 in holdings 
of discounted bills, of $22,000,000 in bills 
bought in open market, of $1,800,000 in 
Government securities, Of $87,500,000 in 
membex bank reserve Geposits, and of 
$20,000,000 in Federal reserve note cir- 


| culation, and increases of $54,600,000 in 


cash reserves, Total bilIs and securities 
were $125,600,000 below the amount held 


jon July 3. 


All of the Federal reserve banks ex- 
cept New York, Richmond, and Atlanta 
smaller holdings of discounted 
bills than a week ago, the principal 
changes being decreases of $42,600,000 
at the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago, 





RESOURCES: 
Gold with Federal reserve agents ..... 
Gold 


Gold 
Gold 
Gold 


held exclusively aSainst F. R. notes 
settlement fund with F. R. Board 
and gold certificates held by banks 


Total gold reserves 


| Reserves other than gold 


TOtal reserves «<< 6c cc biucstvecee 
Nonreserve cash . 
Bills discounted: 
Sec. by U.S. Government obligations . 
Other bills discounted i Priaehea 


Total bills discounted cea hits okie a 
Bills bought in open market ............. 
U. S. Government securities: 

sid is iste ct ge Sat seca 
TIE. TOTO8: as ni os oe ett ne eon 
Certificates of indebtedness .. 


Other securities ....--- - Swe 


Total bills and securities ........6. 6 ccc sees 


Gold held abroad -s 
Due from foreign banks 
Uncollected items - 
Bank premises ......--:- 
All other resources . - - 
Total resources 

LIABILITIES: ' 
F. R. notes in actual circulation ...... 
Deposits: 

Member bank—reserve account ... 

Govermment ...... +++ -- ....6 

Foreign bank .. 

Other deposits 


Total deposits . rT rer 
Deferred availability iterms ............. 
Capital paid in : 

Surplus .... 
All other liabjlities 


Total liabilities 


I 


| 
| 


redemption fund With U. Ss. Treasury i ae, ine 


Total U.S. Govermment securities .. 2. ........ 


$24,000,000 at Boston, $20,300,000 at 
Philadelphia, and $15,000,00 at Cleve- 
land, and an increase of $13,100,000 at 
New York. The System’s holdings of 
bills bought in open market declined 
$22,000,000, of certificates of indebted- 
ness $4,100,000, and of Treasury notes 


. $3,000,000, while holdings of U. S. bonds 


increased $5,000,000. 

The principal changes in Federal re- 
Serve note circulation during the week 
were decreases of $15,100,000 at the Fed- 


eral Reserve Bank of San Francisco, and | 


$7,500,000 at New York, and an increase 
of $3.200,000 at Cleveland. 
Following is the Board’s tabulation of 


the resources and liabilities of the 12 | 


Federal Reserve Banks combined on July 
11 and July 3, 1928, and July 13, 1927, the 
figures being in thousands of dollars: 


7-11-28 
1,161,160 
67,361 


7-13-27 
1,633,803 
40,883 


1,129,584 
62,100 
1,191,684 
699,796 
655,010 


1,228,521 
666,960 
699,395 


2,546,490 
146,100 


2,594,876 
152,361 
2,747,237 


63,113 


2,692,590 
54,273 


777,480 
413,530 
1,191,010 
209,664 


182,069 


426,202 


55,701 
90,687 
73,177 
219,565 377,803 
490 1,300 


1,620,729 


176,725 
76,832 
124,246 


+s 1,495,165 998,512 
: 2,682 
48,716 
753,494 
5 9 


571 
758,391 
60,047 
8,520 


571 
687,818 
60,056 59,292 
14,459 


5,195,121 


1,640,150 1,660,132 1,703,289 


2,365,396 2,402,892 
21,468 
8,852 
26,104 


315,008 
13,524 


2,459,316 
682,191 
141,210 
238,319 

18,953 


ese 2,407,441 
+ 619,630 
143,221 
233,319 


677,792 

129,414 

228, 7 
11,907 


5,112,417 


193,207 | 


6,112,417 | 





p ‘ 5,195,121 
Ratio of total reserveS to deposit and 
liabilities combined ee s 
Contingent liability om Wills purchased for foreign 
correspondents Sms ‘ Se oe a ee or 
Following is the Board’s statement of condition of the weekly reporting member 
banks in the central reserve cities of New York and Chicago for July 11 and July 3 
1928, and July 13, 1927, the figures being in thousands of dollars: » 7. 


65.4% 18% 


310,888 309,038 151,195 


NEW YORK—45 BANKS. 


: 7-11-28 
Loans and invyestments—Total 


» 7,424,813 


7-83-28 


7,642,841 


7-13-27 
6,572,455 


» 5,401,672 


Loans and discounts—Total 


5,623,891 
49,976 
590,876 
760,820 


Secured by U.S. Government obligations 

Secured by stocks and bonds en 

All other loans and discounts ..... 
Investments—Total ; j 


58,117 
2,705,021 
2,860,753 
2,018,950 


f ronn 


1,115,461 
903,489 
751,671 

57,476 
5,512,654 
1,185,277 

46,940 

121,708 

1,305,176 

315,633 


U. S. Government securities eal aias 
Other bonds, stocks amd securities .... 
Reserve with F, R. bank Cab ee 
Cash in vault .. nies 
Net Gemand deposits 5,256,367 
Time deposits .... Sete leis gating ceteotien Ltaeeeees 
Government deposits ~ - 2. -ccesseetre cen ew eeccrees 35,204 
Due from banks - 97.457 
Due to banks .... ate j Af Se ane 149,749 
Borrowings from F. R. bank—Total . 341.596 
251,600 
89,996 


,119,629 
903,512 
745,064 

55,958 


1,003,803 


58,755 
5,254,891 
975,060 
11,904 
90,295 
1,174,929 
77,124 


236,210 
79,423 


Secured by U.S. Government obligations 
All other. ; as a LNCS 

Loans to brokers and dealers (secured 
and bonds); For own account .. aA vA 
For account of out-of-town banks .._..... 
For account of others sito 


68,050 
aa ple 14,074 
by stocks 

bigs antacens 941,795 

1,569,327 
1,731,577 


991,498 
1,204,315 


3 § 
1 ~ 
2 863,466 


1,131,56 
1,511,50 
1,664,00 


4,307,076 
3,260,667 
1,046,409 


Total 4,242,699 


3,200,862 
1,041,837 


On demand .... Bae 

On time . . 
CHICAGO—43 BANKS 

Loans and investments—Total ........ 2,038,367 


2,060,116 1,912,152 





Loans and discounts—~Total 1,557,619 
16,023 
805,858 
735,788 
502,497 


Secured by U. S. Government obligations ........ 
Secured by stocks and bonds ; 
All other loans and discounts 
Investments—Total 
225,780 
717 
213,296 
18,784 i 
,262,700 264,514 
701,900 1,393 
3,224 
180,299 
378,100 
95,653 
84,963 
10,690 


U. S. Government Securities ... 
Other bonds, stocks and securities 
Reserve with F, R. banks . ‘a 
Cash im vault —- Pg 
Net demand deposits 
Time deposits 
Government deposits 
Due from banks 
Due to banks 
Borrow ‘ings from F. R 


690,042 
2,416 
160,681 
356,967 
66,061 
56,232 
9,829 


bank—Total *.. - 


Secured by U.S 
All other 


735,781 | 


3,059,279 | 


| than 40 per cent. 


| connection with that. 





1,674,686 | 
585,410 | 
752,582 | 


3,012,678 | 
158,160 | 
©8160 | yesented there, 

3,170,838 | 
64,424 | 

| roundabout? 

244,133 | 


| That is right. 








| 
| 
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Of England Reach 
New High Record 


Ratio of Reserve to Liabili- | 
ties in June Was Larg- 
est in Last 14 
Years. 


The unprecedented amount of £171,- 
691,000 or about $850,000,000, in the gold 
stock of the Bank of England was re- | 
corded last month, the American Trade 
Commissioner at London, Frederic E. Lee, | 
has advised the Department of Com- 
merce in a report made public July 12. | 
The full text of the report follows: 

Currency notes in circulation totaled | 
£295,200,000, and the Bank of England 
notes in issue, excluding the £56,250,000 
held in the Currency Note Reserve, 
amounted to £1382,647,000, making a total | 
note circulation of £427,847,000. English 
paper currency in issue, therefore, was 
backed by gold to the equivalent of more 


Likewise the proportion of the Bank’s | 
reserve to liabilities reached its highest | 
point in 14 years at 46 per cent. During | 
the current calendar year the net in- 
flux of gold to date has been £16,621,000. | 

Stocks of gold are known to be so high 
that the Bank of England is reported to 
have intimated to European buyers that | 
the present is an opportune time to re- 
plenish their gold stocks in the London 
market. 


the textbooks that were in use in the 
colleges? <A. I do not recall that there 
was. 

Q. Is any Texas college performing | 
any service for your committee now or | 
has any college performed any service in 


| ers’ acceptances for purchase of redis- 
| count by Federal Reserve Banks, accord- 
| ing to an announcement just made. The 


| cured throughout the life of the bill.” 


| eliminated from the Regulation itself. 





the past ? 

A. I do not know about the past, 
prior to my taking the job, but there is | 
not now anyone performing any work | 
for us directly. 

Q. Are they performing some work | 
for you indirectly or for some of your | 


| companies that you know about ? 


A. With reference to the rural elec- | 


| trification committee A. & M. College 


is assisting in that. We have no direct | 

The director of | 
that is Mr. J. J. Wagner. 

Q. Who pays him? 

A. My understanding is that he is 
paid by the fund which is made up from ! 
the utility companies. I do not know | 
whether universities pay anything or not. | 

Do you know of any other money 
that is paid into any fund that goes into | 


| any college for any purpose in Texas? | 


A. I do not know of any. 

Q. D you know of any payments to | 
college professors except those you have 
told us about? A. I do not know of any. 

Q. About how many college men at- ! 
tended the meeting at which Mr. Rug- 
gles was present? A. We had a room 
full, 50 to 75. 

Q..About how many went from Texas? 
A. We had every higher institution rep- 
There were seven of 
them. 

Q. And others came from other States 
A. Yes. 

Now, here are the details of mis- | 


| cellanous expenses for the year ending | 


April 30, 1928. The association or com- 
mittee rather paid your dues to the press 
association, didn’t it? A. That is cor- | 
rect. 
Q. 


It repaid you for lunches given | 
newspaper men from time to time? 


A. 


Q.. Did it pay for your dues in any 
other club or association of any kind? 

A. In Texas I think the Texas Press 
Association, I joined at their request, 
and that is the only one I belonged to. I 
belong to the National Electric Light As- 
sociation of course. 

Q. Did your committe pay your dues 
in any other club or society outside of 
the National Electric Light Association 
and the Texas Press Association? A. I 
do not recall that it has. 

Q. The Rotary Club, Kiawanis, Cham- 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 1.] 


— | Se 
2,361,240 | Rediscount Rate Raised 


By Two Reserve Banks 

The Federal Reserve Board announced 
July 12 that the Federal Reserve Banks 
New York and Richmond had in- 


| creased their rediscount rates from 4% | 


to 5 per cent, effective July 13. The Fed- 


| eral Reserve Bank of Chicago increased 


| its rate to 5 per cent on July 11. 


Fol- 


| lowing is the full text of the announce- 
ment: 





1,461,990 | 
| Refunds of receipts.... 


| Panama Canal 
5 | Operations in special ac- 


450,162 | 


185,791 | 


* | Other public debt expen- 


| Balance today 


| Customs receipts 


The Federal Reserve Board announces | 
that the Federal Reserve Banks of New 
York and Richmond have established a 
rediscount rate of 5 per cent on all 
classes of paper of all maturities, effec- 
tive July 13, 1928. 


VU. S. Treasury 
Statement 


July 10 
Made Public July 12, 1928. 


Receipts. 
$1,303,575.53 


593,936.33 


Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax ...... 
Miscellaneous In- 

ternal revenue. . 


841,311.39 
Miscellancous receipts. . 


613,719.48 


3,352,542.78 | 
206,286,604.84 | 


Total ordinary receipts 
Balance previous day.. 


209,639,147.57 
Expenditures, 


General expenditures... 


7,623,416.33 
Interest on public debt. . 


433,808.89 | 
181,248.87 | 
3,505.48 | 
counts 281,341.38 
Adjusted service certifi- 
cate fund 
Civil service retirement 
fund 
Investment of trust funds 


33,496.05 


70,571.33 
89,235.74 

Total ordinary expen- 
ditures 8,716,623.57 | 
3,541,699.65 | 
197,380,824.35 | 


Total .... 209,639,147.57 | 


eeeeeeeesee 


; mine development is retarded because of 


| geological surveys. 


On Eligibility of Bankers’ Acceptances | 


(7EARLY 
INDEX 


TODAY’S 
PAGE 


1227) 


Finance 


Changes in Forms for Underlying Transactions With 


Elimination of Certain 


The Federal Reserve’ Board has 
adopted certain modifications of some of 
the forms of certificates heretofore ap- 
proved to evidence the eligibility of bank- 


modifications constitute further construc- 
tion of the Board’s Regulation A, Series 
of 1928, Section 13. 

By the modifications there has been 
eliminated from the form of certificate 
evidencing eligibility of acceptances aris- 
ing out of warehouse secured credits the 
statement, “and the acceptor remains se- | 


Although that provision was eliminated 
from the certificate form, it was not | 





Surplus of Capita 
Available in Malaya 


Profits Find No ‘Ready Out- | 
lets in Non-Industrial 
Country. 


The credit situation in British Malaya 
in 1927 continued to be relatively easy, | 
the comparatively large profits of local 
production finding no ready outlets lo- 
cally, according to a statement from Vice | 
Consul John H. Bruins, Singapore, just 
made public by the Department of Com- 
merce. The full text of the report fol- | 
lows: 

Manufacturing in Malaya is negligi- | 
ble. Large additional investments in rub- | 
ber estates are avoided. Large-scale tin 


alleged necessary changes in the prospec- 
ting laws and because of incomplete | 
Nearly all construc- 
tion of roads, railroads, buildings, and 
other public works is carried out by the | 
Government. Therefore, the investment 
opportunities in Malaya are almost en- 
tirely confined to the merchanti.. trade, | 
a relatively small field. 


Idle Capital Awailable. 
American investment concerns have | 
an opportunity because of the existence 
of idle capital in British Malaya. The 
amount has been variously estimated at 
between 10 and 40 millions of Straits 
dollars. (One Strait dollar=$0.57 U. 8S.) 
Most of this money is in ‘he hands of 
Chinese. Their unfamiliarity with distant 
investment opportunities necessitates a 
type of salesmanship peculiarly adapted 
to local conditions. 
There no Government bank in 
Malaya. Branches of two private banks ' 
areauthorized to issue currency notes, 





1s 


| tice. 
| paying sight drafts before the arrival of | 
the goods; they wish to protect them- | 


Terms Announced. 


The forms of certificates as now ap- 
proved by the Board for the various 
underlying transactions are as follows: 

Domestic shipments: “At the time of 
acceptance, this bill was accompanied by 
shipping documents evidencing the do- 
mestic shipment of (mame of commodity) 


from (points of shipment) to (place of | 


destination).” 

Import and exyort transactions: “The 
transaction which gives rise to this in- 
strument is the imvortation or exporta- 
tion of (name of commodity) from (point 
of shipment) to (place of destination) .” 

Warehouse secured credit: “This bill 
was secured at the time of acceptance by 
independent warehouse, terminal, or 
other similar receipt conveying security 
title to (name of readily marketable 
staple) stored in (country where 
stored).” 


but their actual issue is small in com- 


| parison to the amount of outstanding 


Government currency notes. Banks op- 
erate with a minimum of restriction; 


nancial statements, nor do they do so. 
There is a branch in Singapore of one 
large American bank, and it is one of 
the most active and important banks 
here. Eighteen banks, with a total of 
26 establishments, are in operation in 
the Straits Settlements. These are dis- 
tributed according to foreign ownership 
as follows: American, 1; British, 6; 
Chinese, 4; Netherland, 2; French, 2; 
and Japanese, 3. 

The capitalization of these banks is 
not significant, since all of the impor- 
tant ones are branches of comparatively 
large banks and only a part of their 
business is done in this Colony. 


Echange Is Chief Business. 
Foreign exchange constitutes 
principal business of these banks. Since 
the largest imports are from Great Bri- 
tain and the greater portion of exports 
is to the United States, the flow of funds 
accordingly takes different directions. 
This business operates smoothly since 
the great buik of the trade of this re- 
gion is handled by large well-known 
concerns most of whom have representa- 
tives or staffs in Malaya. Exchange with 
less well-known parties is usually upon 
a letter-of-credit basis. 
The trade acceptance is also in prac- 
However, local importers object to 


selves against poor packing or incorrect 
filling of orders. Mail usually arrives 
one to three weeks sooner than the goods. 
This situation would not apply in the 
case of 30 to 60 days drafts. The bank 
guarantee of a negotiable instrument, 
which has been in use in some parts of 
Europe since the war, is unknown in 
Straits Settlements. 


| Belgium (belga) ....0+ seenees ° 


| Denmark (krone) 


| Portugal (escudo) a 


| Yugoslavia (dinar) 
they are not compelled to publish fi- | 


| Colombia (peso 


the | 





| Foreign Exchange 


New York, July 12—The Federal Re- 


| serve Bank of New York, today cértified to 
| the Secretary 


of the Treasury the fol- 

lowing: . 
In pursuance of the provision of Section 

522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 


| the conversion of foreign currency for the 


purpose of assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 


| rencies are shown below: 


Country 
Europe: 


Austria (schilling).. socdeeeeee oe 14.0805 


13.9338 
-7193 
2.0622 
2.9622 
486.3522 
2.5165 
3.9139 
23.8261 


Bulgaria (lev >... .seesees 
Czechoslovakia (krone) . 


Englanc (pound sterling) .. 
Finland (markka) 

France (franc) 

Germany (reichsmark) ....+.. 
Greece (Crachma) 1.2993 
Hungary (pemgo) ..secesesenee . To 
Italy (lira) 2... ....ssseeeeeeee es 5. 
Netherlands (Guilder) 40.2509 
Norway (krone) 26.7250 


it 11.1872 
Poland (zloty) 4.4605 


6142 
16.4740 
26.7862 
19,2638 

1.7601 
49.9464 
65.0000 
46.9500 
46.7500 
36.2796 
46.1650 
56.0833 
99.7413 
99.9281 
47.3666 
96.0028 
11.9281 
12.1527 

102.2031 
98.1600 
59.25 


Rumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 


China (Hong Kong dollar) ...... 
Chine (Shanghai tael) . 

China (Mexican dollar) ........ 
China (Yuan doitar) 

India (rupee) 

Japan (Ven) 2. .scesveeve . 
Singapore (S. S.) dollar...... « 
Canada (dollar) 
Cuba (peso) 
Mexico (peso) 
Argentina (peso) (gold) .. 
Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) 


seesaw ee 


Bar Silver 


Lawrence Stern | 
and Company - 


| 231 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


WILLIAM WRIGLEY JR., Chairman of the Board | 
of William Wrigley Jr Company | 


ALBERT D. LASKER, Chairman of the Board of | 
Lord & Thomas and Logan 


CHARLES A. McCULLOCH, Presider of Ibe 
Parmelee Company 


JOHN HERTZ, Chairman of the Board, The 
Omnibus Corporation and Yellow Cab Company 


HERBERT L. STERN, Presidens. of Balaban & | 
Katz Corporation 


CHARLES S. PEARCE, Presiders of The 
Palmolive-Peet Company 


H. HANSELL HILLYER, Vice President 
ALFRED ETTLINGER, Vice President 
JOSEPH J. RICE, Vice Presiden 
LAWRENCE STERN, President 


This company conductsageneral securities | 
business, originating and participating in | 
high-grade investments issues. 





‘11300000 


saved forcustomers 
‘through a 


oo Rdetten 


th 


of residential users of electricity in 

Chicago—all living in homes of 
from three to seven rooms —may now 
share in a rate reduction effected April 
1, 1928, by Commonwealth Edison Com- 
pany. The new schedule represents an 
annual saving of $1,300,000 to residential 
custormers — over 700,000 in Chicago — 
through a reduction of about 6%. 


NY or resisensat and a half per cent 


Significant in this fourteenth voluntary 
rate reduction of the company is the 
adoption of “room rate” basis of charging, 
optionally replacing the maximum de- 
mand basis at the custormer’s preference. 


Not only is this new method sirmpler and 
more easily understandable by the cus- 
tomer, but it enables him to have more 
outlets without affecting the maximum 
demand rating of his home. He can in- 
crease his lighting facilities and can usea 
variety of electric appliances withoutpoten- 
tially increasing the chatge for his service. 


The company’s experience in previous 
rate reductions has been one of increased 
electric use by its customers, resulting 
in constantly growing income. We repre- 
sent this and other companies operating 
in 30 states. Send for our list of current 
offerings yielding over 6%. 


UTILITY SECURITIES 
COMPANY 


230 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


St.Louis Milwaukee Minneapolis 


Louisville 


Indianapolis 


Utility Securities Corporation, 111 Broadway, New York City 


Richmond 





“YEARLY 


TODAY'S 
8 INDEX 


PAGE 
Patents 


Examiner Reversed 
In Refusing Claims 


On Roof Strainers 
Board of Appeals Finds In- 


vention in Cup-shaped De- 
vice With Tapering 
Slots. 


APPEAL No. 1664, 
OF THE PATENT 


EX PARTE SILVERMAN. 
Boarp or APPEALS 
OFFICE. 

Patent No. 1674547, for Roof Strain- 
ers, was issued June 19, 1928, to Samuel 
Silverman on application 34576, filed 
June 3, 1925. 

Mr. Sigmurd Herzog and Mr. George 
W. Dorr for applicant. ; 

The decision of the Examiner reject- 
ing claims 1-2 was reversed. . 

An inverted cup-shaped strainer, pro- 
vided with slots tapering from the bot- 
tom toward the top to prevent pebbles 
from passing through and to facilitate 
passage of water, was held to be patent- 
able over a prior patent showing strainer 


1228) 


| 
| 
| 


with slots reversely arranged, taken in ! : 
to which the bill of lading was attached, 


connection with a second strainer hav- 
ing slots arranged as they were in ap- 
pellant’s device, but for a different pur- 
pose. 


The decision of the Board of Appeals | 


(Assistant Commissioner Moore, Exami- 


ners-in-Chief Ide and Landers) follows in 


full text: 

This is an appeal from the action of 
the primary examiner finally rejecting 
claims 1 and 2. Claim 1 
and reads as follows: 

1. The combination with a roof having 
a drain pipe terminating a substantial 


is 


illustrative | William de 
The fuil text of the opinion of Judge | 


distance below the roof surface, a casing | 


connected to said drain pipe having a 
marginal depression at its upper end, and 
a cup-shaped strainer having a flanged 
rim fitting within 


' sum of $52,807.22, 
| certain 
said depression and | 


slightly below the top surface of the roof | 


with said strainer inverted over said cas- 
ing, said casing having a plurality of 
tapering slots extending from adjacent 
its lower rim upwards, the width of the 
slots being greatest at the upper end of 
the strainer, said strainer being also 


provided in its top face with a plurality | 


of openings, and dimension of which is 


larger than the largest width of any of | 


said slots. 

The references relied upon are: Deg- 
nan, 1180018, Apr. 18, 1916; 
Brit., 4221, Feb. 21, 1910. 

Has Tapered Slots. 


Adams, | 


The invention relates to a drain pipe | 


terminal such as used on roof structures, 
and particularly to the strainer member 
used therewith. This strainer is an in- 
verted cup-shaped member having a hori- 
zontally extending flange at its lower 
edge. This flange normally resis in a 
marginal depression at. the upper end of 
the drain pipe. The side portions of the 
strainer are provided with vertically ex- 
tending slots of tapered formation. 
These slots are made quite narrow at 
their lower ends so that pebbles and 
other similar objects which are washed 
along the roof into engagement with the 
strainer will be prevented from passing 
down the drain pipe. As the water rises, 
however, it flows t!-rough the wider por- 
tions of the slots. 
the strainer is provided with relatively 
lurge openings through which the water 
can readily flow in the event the strainer 
becomes entirely submerged. The con- 
struction is especially advantageous in 
preventing pebbles and other matter 


from passing down the drain pipe and at } it. From time to time, Menist and Com- 


the same time permitting the water to 
readily enter the same. 

The patent to Degnan shows. a roof 
strainer of inverted cup shape and hav- 
ing a horizontally extending flange at 
its lower margin. The upper portion of 
the drain pipe is not provided with a 
recess to receive this flange. The side 
portions of the strainer are provided with 
vertical slots which taper in a direction 
reverse to that in which appellant’s slots 
taper. The examiner has cited the pat- 
ent to Adams as showing in Figure 4 a 
strainer in which the recesses or pockets, 
b, taper in the same direction as in ap- 
pellant’s strainer. He holds that it would 
not be invention to taper the slots in the 
Degnan strainer in the same manner. 

Claims Are Allowed. 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: FRIDAY, JULY 13, 1928 


Roof Strainers 


Collector of Customs Held to Be Liable 


For Goods Taken Without Bill of Lading 


Individual Responsibility Attaches Where Merchandise 
Was Resold by Non-Consignor. 


Joun C. ConKiin, THEODORE H. HARDY, 
AND MEYER YELLIN, PLAINTIFFS, VY. 
Byron R. Newton, DEFENDANT. Dts- 
TrRicT CourT FoR THE EASTERN Di1s- 
TRICT OF NEW YORK. 


An action was brought by the _ | 
ol | . ' | 
| preme Court, reversing a judgment for 


tiffs to recover from the collector — 
customs as an individual the invoice 
value of certain merchandise. 

The imported merchandise, when 
shipped, was consignedgto order, as was 
shown by the manifest of the steamship 
company and the bill of lading. 

A party who had negotiated for the 
sale of the merchandise, after it had 
been shipped and before it arrived, 
made application to the collector of 
customs for an entry of the merchan- 


dise, opinion states. Not having the bill | 


of lading, this applicant furnished a 
bond to produce it, and was allowed to 
withdraw the merchandise under per- 
mits. 

The applicant never paid the draft, 


for the purchase price of the merchan- 
dise and therefore never secured the 
bill of lading. The merchandise was re- 
sold and the applicant went into bank- 
ruptcy, the court found. 

The court held that the collector was 
individually liable for the invoice value 
of the merchandise. 

Robert B. Honeyman 
A. DeGrott for 


for plaintiff; 
defendant. 


Moscowitz follews: 

This action is brought to recever 
from the Collector as an individual the 
the invoice value of 
pimentos, with interest there- 

from March 26, 1919. 

On February 1, 1919, the firm of 
Roman y Mascarell, of Candia, Spain, 
shipped on the §S. S. “‘Armuru’’ 10,000 
cases of preserved peppers to their own 
order at New York, receiving from the 
steamship a bill of lading signed by the 
master of the ship showing shipment 
to the order of the shippers, Roman 
y Mascarell. 

Roman, of the firm of Roman y Mas- 
carell, endorsed the bill of lading “‘to 
the order of the National Park Bank.” 
The bill of lading was attached with a 
sight draft and delivered to the Val- 
encia Bank, the agent of the National 
Park Bank of New York City. 

After the merchandise was shipped, 
there were negotiations between the 
shippers and the corporation, J. Menist 
and Company, Ine., which resulted in 
a contract of sale of the goods already 
shipped on board the S. S. “Armuru.” 
There was some difficulty in opening of 


on 


1 a letter of credit pursuant to the con- 


The upper surface of | 


| March 


tract and Roman y Mascarell forwarded 
the sight draft and bill of lading at- 
tached to the National Park Bank in 
New York City, reserving the property 
in themselves until the payment of the 
purchase price. 


Bond Furnished to Produce 
Bill of Lading 


The vessel arrived in New York on 
24th. On March 25th, J Menist 


| and Company made application to the 


| withdraw 


The recesses or pockets, b, in Adams } 


are provided for the purpose of receiving 
the material of the roadway. These re- 
cesses are not slots through which water 
flows from the surface. It is therefore 
believed the Adams patent is without 
material bearing in the instant case. 
Appellant’s strainer is an_ improved 


Collector of Customs for an entry of 
the merchandise, and not having the bill 
of lading, furnished a bond to produce 


pany, received permits allowing them to 
such merchandise as they 
wished. 

In due course, the bill of lading with 
the sight draft attached reached the Na- 
tional Park Bank and was tendered to 
Menist and Co. Menist and Co. never 
paid the draft, and never had posession 
of the bill of lading, nor did they pay 
any part of the purchase price. 

Menist and Co. obtained possession of 
the entire shipment of pimentos. Later 
Menist and Co. went into bankruptcy. 
The National Park Bank secured a de- 
livery of a part of the merchandise, 7,524 
cases, the balance, 3,426 cases, Menist 
and Co. having previously sold. The bank 
did not receive any part of the proceeds 
of the sale of the 3,426 cases, and plaint- 
iffs now seek a recovery for the value 
of the 3,426 cases which Menist and Co. 
disposed of after their release from cus- 
toms custody. 

Defendant contends that he can not be 
held liable for the acts of his deputies 
citing Robertson vy. Sichel, 127 U. S. 507. 


strainer over that disclosed by Degnan } - 


and we find nothing in the cited 
which suggests the features of improve- 
ment stated in the claims. We believe 
the claims define invention over the cited 
art. 

The decision 
versed. 


of the examiner is re- 


Trough Surrounding 


Lamp Base Not Novel 
Claims Denied in Patent Issued 
To Charles E. Seltymunk. 


SCHMUNK. 
OF APPEALS 


APPEAL 
OF THE 


999 


No. OSD, 
PATENT 


EX PARTE 
BoarpD 
OFFICE. 
Patent No. 1676670, for lamps, was 

issued on July 10, 1928, to Charles E. 

Schmunk, on application 520277, filed 

December 6, 1921. William G. Doolit- 

tle, for applicant. 

Claims 4-5, covering applicant’s one- 
piece lamp in which the trough or bowl 
Was integral with the stem and_ sur- 
rounded the base, were held unpatent- 
able over a two-piece lamp comprising 
a bowl to the stem and extending part 
Way around, in view of a second pat- 
ent showing a bow! extending entirely 
around the stem. 

The decisien of the Board of Appeals 
(Commissioner Robertson, Examiners- 
in-Chief Skinner and Henry) follows in 
full text: 

This is an appeal from the decision of 
the examiner in finally rejecting claims 
4 and 5, the rejected claims reading as 
follows: 

“4, A single piece glass lamp hav- 
ing a reservoir, a stem Lelow the reser- 
voir, and a base, and an integral trough 
entirely surrounding the base of the 
lamp. 

“5, A single piece glass lamp having 
# reservoir and a base below the reser- 
voir, sail base having a surrounding 
troven thereon below the reservoir and 
forming the joot of the base.” 

‘the references rélied on are: 
win, 278075, May , 1883; Ewing, 
G78, July 24, 1883. 


281- 


The patent to Ewing clearly shows a | 
‘ 


P:)d- 


art | 


trough, or, as it is called in the patent, 
an “oil-intercepting flange, C.” This 
flange, however, is not located so as to 
“entirely surround the base of the lamp.” 

This feature, of itself, is clearly shown 
in the patent to Baldwin. The examiner 
does not consider it invention to change 
the position of the trough of the Ewing 


| patent and place it in the exact location 


shown 


in the Baldwin patent, to 
‘surrounding the base of the lamp.” 

Appellant’s counsel urges that the 
Ewing lamp “is not a one-piece struc- 
ture,” but that the bowl welded to 
the stem. It is also urged that a dou- 
ble function is present, since the trough, 


wit, 


| when located as in appellant’s device, 


not only serves its usual function but 
in addition facilitates the suspension of 
the hot and incomplete article in the 
machine while completing its manufac- 


; ture. 


| held 





| pieces instead of one. 
| in the art to make lamps of one piece 


This additional function would be pres- 
ent in the Ewing lamp if the trough 
were located as taught by Baldwin. In 
any event it is not seen why the forma- 
tion of the “foot A,” of Ewing would 
not permit the device to ke properly 
in the course of manufacture, 
should that be necessary. 

The examiner’s rejection is believed 
to be proper, irrespective of the fact 
that the Ewing device is made of two 
It is so common 


of glass (see for example the patent to 
Bryce, 1009022, not heretofore of record), 
that no invention is seen in making the 
ieee structure of one integral piece of 
glass. 

While the Bryce patent has not here- 
tofore been of record, it may be added 
that it would certainly not seem to be 
invention to add to ‘that patent the 
trough of the Baldwin patent, or the 
“oil-intercepting flange C,” of the Ewing 
patent. 


The examiner’s rejection of claims 4 | 


and 5 is therefore held to be proper, 
and the same reasoning applies to claims 
© and 7, suggested in appellant’s brief. 
The decision of the examiner is affirmed, 

In view of the new reference cited, 
additional rejection is made under Rule 
139. The limit of appeal to the Court 
of Appeals is 40 days, Rule 149, 


This was a suit brought to recover from 
the collector for the loss of the contents 
of a trunk belonging to the plaintiff, who 
was an arriving passenger. It appeared 
| that the trunk was allowed to remain 
on the pier overnight and it was de- 
stroyed by fire. The opinion of the Su- 
the plaintiff contained the 
language: 

“We are of the opinion that there was 
an error in the charge of the court, and 
that the defendant was not liable for 


following 


the wrong, if any, committed by his | 


subordinates on the facts of this case. 


There is nothing in the evidence to con- | 


nect the defendant personally with any 
such wrong.” 

Citation Distinguished 

From Present Case 


It seems clear that Robertson v. Sichel 
(supra) 


the trunk on the dock, his agent did not 


cause the fire, and the negligence, if any, | 
was caused by the leaving of the trunk | 


on the dock overnight. There was no 
evidence adduced 
thorized that act either directly or in- 
directly. 

The Underwood Tariff Act of October 
8, 1918, C. 16 No. 111, B, 38 Statutes at 
Large 181, provides: 

“All merchandise 


imvorted into 


property of the person to whom the same 
is consigned; and the holder of a bill of 
lading duly indorsed by the consignee 
named therein, or, if consigned to order 


by the consignor, shall be deemed the | 
the | 


consignee thereof; and in case of 
abandonment of any merchandise to the 
underwriters the latter may be recog- 
nized as the consignee.” 

he regulations of the Treasury De- 
partment, Art. 219, provides: 

“The collector may in his discretion 
permit entry to be made without the bill 
of lading or express receipt, on a bond 
being filed conditioned for the subse- 
quent production of such bill of lading 
and to indemnif+ the collector against 


any loss or damage which may be sus- | 


tained by reason of permitting such en- 
try to be made.” 

The entry which Menist and Co. made 
was imperfect for want of the bill of 
lading and invoice, and thereupon the 
Collector was obliged to take the goods 
into his custody. Menist and Co. there- 
upon availed themselves of the discre- 
tionary power of the Collector and made 
the entry without producing the bill of 
lading by filing a bond for its subse- 
quent production. The practise in this 
respect was fully testified to by the 
deputy collectors. 

The case of De Robert v. Stranahan, 


Circuit, involved facts of a similar nature 
to the case at bar. In that case the con- 
signee named in the bill of lading made 
entry of certain merchandise without 


production of the bill of lading and there- | 


after the plaintiffs in that action pre- 


, sented the bill of lading and demanded | ; : : . : 
the delivery of the goods, and upon fail- | per for vehicles, 1198246, G. A. Lyon, Buffer 


ure to receive them, brought suit against 
the collector for their value. The Court, 
directing a verdict for the defendant, 
said: 


“On the 16th day of December, when | 


the combs arrived in New 
were claimed by Chazel 
made the declaration of ownership in 
cases where merchandise has been ac- 
tually purchased, as provided by Sec- 
tion 5 of the Act. They also made ap- 
plication under oath to enter goods with- 


York, 
and Co. 


they 


out invoices upon the ground that no ly 
' nc. V¥. 


certified invoice had been received. In 


all this they were confirmed by the ship’s | 


manifest. 

“In permitting the consignees to take 
the goods after paying the duty thereon, 
I cannot think that the collector was 
guilty of any breach of duty or illegal 
act which renders him 
value. Upon the facts presented to me 
Chazel and Co. were not only the con- 
signees, but the owners of the goods, and 
no hint of adverse interests was even 
suggested,” 


Collector Had Knowledge 
Of Advance Interests 


In the case at bar the original mani- 
fest of the steamship company shows 
a consignment to order, the bill of lading 
shows a shipment to order, and the 
bond itself is stamped with the state- 
ment that on the manifest the mer- 
chandise is consigned to order of the 
shipper. It clear that the collector 
had knowledge of the adverse interests. 


In a very recent case, Schall v. New- 1 
ton, 217 App. Div. 171, there was pre- ; - H 


sented the same question that is now 
before this court. The complaint was 
dismissed upon the trial, but the Apel- 
late Division unanimously reversed the 


plaintiff. The judgment was «affirmed 
without opinion by the court of Appeals 
in 245 N. Y. 576. 

Counsel for the defendant has 
tempted to distinguish Schall v. 
ton, supra, with the instant case. 


at- 
New- 


upon stipulated facts. The case upon 
, appeal referred to by defendant and sub- 
mitted herewith shows that it was stipu- 
lated that: 
“The merchandise arrived at the port 
of New York and came into the pos- 
| session of the defendant, Byron R. New- 
ton in his official capacity as such col- 
lector, and was discharged from said 
steamship and entered at the United 
States Custom House of said port under 
the Custom House entry No. 41061 by 
Bordeaux and New York Trading Co. 
without production of said bills of lad- 
| ing, or any of them, and the defendant, 
| Byron R. Newton, thereafter and on or 
about the 28th day of February, 1920, 
released from customs custody the mer- 
chandise, without the production of said 
bills of lading, or any of them, 
thereupon some person or persons other 
than the plaintiffs or any of them se- 
cured possession of said merchandise 
and retained same.” (Stipulation, p. 
55). 
| “Said articles were entered 
| Customs House at said port and released 
from customs’ custody by the defendant, 
| Byron R. Newton, as aforesaid, without 
the knowledge, authority or consent of 
the plaintiffs, or any authorized repre- 
sentative of them.” 
There is no distinction between the 
i facts as established in the instant case 





can be distinguished from the | 
instant case. The collector did not put | 


that the collector au- | 


the | 
United States shall for the purpose of | 
this act, be deemed and held to be the | 


126 Fed. 582, in the United States Cir- | 1928, D. C., 8. D. N. ¥., Doe. E 


cuit Court of Appeals for the Second | i 
| al. 


who | 


| Stewart Warner Speedometer 


| Y.. Doe. 


liable for their | 


} tor. 


; v. The 


t \ : e | opener, 
trial court and directed judgment for the | 


{| E 38-194, Winget 
| The McCall Co, 
The c rp 0 
argument set forth is that it was tried | 


| N. 


and | 





Linoleum 


Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


SYLLABI are printed so that tney can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Vibrary-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually 
employed in libraries and filed for reference. 


( 


YUSTOMS DUTIES: Entry of Goods: Bonds: Collector of Customs: Liabil- 
‘4 ity for Release of Merchandise without Bill of Ladirg to one not Con- 


signee.—Where imported merchandise consigned to order, as shown by mani- 
fest of steamship company and bill of lading, was entered upon application 
to the collector of customs of a party who had negotiated for the sale of mer- 
chandise after it was shipped; and applicant, not having bill of lading, was 
allowed to furnish bond to produce it, the merchandise being withdrawn under 
permits; and applicant never paid draft, to which bill of lading was attached, 
for purchase price of merchandise, and therefore never secured the bill of 
lading; and the merchandise was resold and the applicant went into bank- 


ruptcy, held: 


of the merchandise.—Conklin et al. v. Newton. 


Collector of Customs is individually liable for the invoice value 


(District Court for the East- 


ern District of New York.)—Yearly Index Page 1228, Col. 2 (Volume III). 





ATENTS: Validity: 


Patents 


Molded, Inlaid Linoleum.—Where previously used 


linoleums consisting of molded, inlaid sections were defective in that 
ragged juncture lines were produced during pressing operations, and Patent 
1630085 corrected this defect by means of indenting the edges of the sections, 
held: The patent was valid, as the process employed produced a new result, 


—Armstrong Cork Company 


(Circuit Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit, 1928.)— Yearly 


1228, Col. 6 (Volume III). 


v. W. & J. Sloane Manufacturing Company. 


Index Page 


ATENTS: Invention: Roof Strainers: Appellant’s inverted cup shaped 


strainer provided with 


slots tapering from the bottom toward the top so 


as to prevent pebbles from passing through and facilitating flow of water, 


held: 


i i ith a strainer having slots arranged the same as é 
a der a alee Patent 1674347, claims 1-2.—Ex parte Silver- 
(Board of Appeals of the Patent Office.)—Yearly Index Page 1228, 


but for a different purpose. 


man. 
Col. 1 (Volume IIT). 


ATENTS: Invention: Lamps.—Claims 4-5, Patent 1676670, covering a 
single piece lamp having an integral trough entirely surrounding the base 
Unpatentable over ; f E 
wavy around and welded to the stem, taken in connection with a lamp having 
5 the base.—Ex parte Schmunk. 


peals of the Patent Office.) —Yearly Index Page 1228, Col. 1 (Volume III). 


of the lamp, held: 


a bowl entirely surrounding 


Patent Suits Filed 


tement of 


R. S&., 


sec. 4921, as 


1027864, M. 
of manufacturing metal tubes, 1027865, 
Same, Continuous tube mill, 1388434, G. NY. 
Johnston, Method of and apparatus for 
butt-welding thin gauge tubing, 1435306, 
Same, Butt-welded thin walled tubing, 
1611875, H. Belmont, Welding apparatus, 
filed Mar. 28, 1928, D. C., E. D. N. Y., Doe. 
3604. Steel & Tubes, Inc. v. S. Jackson 
Tube Co., Ine. 

1027865, (See 102786-1.) 

1029328, C. W. Utzman, Plaster board and 
its method of manufacture, 1034746, Same, 
Plaster board. D. C., N. D. Ohio, E. Div., 
Doc. 1620, U. S. Gypsum Co. v. The Ameri- 
ean Gypsum Co. Dismissed without preju- 
dice, June 4, 1928. 

1034746. (See 1029328.) 

1050441, R. A. Fessenden, Electric signal- 
ing apparatus, 1050728, Same, Method of 
signaling, 1239852, F. K. Vreeland, Re- 
ceiver of electrical impulses, 1245166, Same, 
Method of transmitting and receiving high 
frequency signal impulses, filed June 1, 
45-241, Radio 
Corp. of America, et al. v. S. J. Novick, et 

(Wholesale Radio Service Co.). 
1050728. (See 1050441.) 

1076198. J. T. Dickson, Vacuum brake, 
1321150, H. C. Root, Controlling valve for 
vacuum operated power means, led April 
a6, 1086. D. C., BE. BD. W.. F., Doe. 
Bragz-Kliesratt Corp. v. Farrell Auto Co. 
1191306 (a), 1221800, T. A. Hoover, Bum- 


for motor vehicles led April 3, 1928, D. C., 


| E. D. N. Y.. Doc. 3612, American Chain Co., 


Inc. v. Franklin New York Co., Inc., et al. 
Doc. 3613, American Chain Co., Inc. v. N 

York Locomobile Co., et al. Doe. ¢ 7 
American Chain Co., Ine. v. Studebaker 
Corp. of America. Doc. 3615, American Chain 
Co., Inc. vy. Willys-Overland, Inc., et al. 
Doc. 3616, American Chain Co., Ince. v. 
Corp., et al. 
Same, filed April 11, 1928, D. C.. E. D. N. 
3626, American Chain Co., Ine. v. 
Long Island Star Co., Inc., et al. Doe. 3636, 
American Chain Co., Inc. v. Grabie-Berger 
Co., Inc. Doc. 3637, American Chain 
Rolls-Royce of America. Same, filed 
April 19, 1928. D. C., E. D. N. Y., Doe. 3646, 
American Chain Co., Inc. v. Van Alstyne 


| Motor Corp., et al. 


1191306 (b), 
per for 


1221800, T. A. Hoover, Bum- 
vehicles, filed April 15, 1928, D. C., 


| E. D. N. Y., Doc. 3635, American Chain Co., 
| Inc., v. Selector Syndicate, Inc. 


1198246. 
1206783. 
1221800, 
1239852 


(See 1191306 (a).) 

(See 1275654.) 

(See 1191306 (a) and (b).) 

and 1245166. (See 1050441.) 
1262860, 1263138, S. B. Smith, Incuba- 
D. C. Oreg. (Portland), Doc. E 8964, 
S. B. Smith, et al. v. W. W. Wood. Decree 
for ¢ nplainant, May 28, 1928. Doc. KE 8966, 
S. B. Smith, et al. v. H. E. Lanum. Decree 
as above. 

1263138. (See 1262860.) 

1275654, H. H. Boyce, Indicating means 
for motor propelled vehicles, 1206783, Same, 
Temperature indicating system and appara- 
tus for internal combustion engines, D. C. 
E. D. N. Y.. Doc. 3583, H. H. Boyce, et al. 
Motormeter Inc. et al. Motion 
to dismiss to G. Townsend granted, 
Mav 1, 1928, 

1307733, A. V. 


co,, 
as H. 
Gullborg, Lubricating ap- 
paratus, 1307734, Same, Lubricating means, 
filed May 12, 1928, D. C., S. D. Calif., S. 
Div., Doc. E N-92-H, The Bassick Mfg. Co. 
Smith, 
1350 4. 
1321150. (See 1076198.) 
1360256, 1528178, E. 
tiled May 29, 1928, 
Calif. (Los Angeles), Doc. E 
Can Opener Co. v. S. H. Kress & Co, 
15388434, (See 1027864.) 
1389067, 1487971, M. D. Neilson, Under- 
garment for women, D. C., 8S. D. N. Y., Doe. 
Kickernick Co., et al. v. 
Patents sustained and in- 
1928. 
5, Boulton, Lining trimming 
1578375, E. Sehl, Cutting 1 achine, 
tiled April 26, 1928, D. C. Mass., Doc. E 
2295-8, United Shoe Machinery Corp, vy, 
W. Mathey. 
1429175. (See 1465598.) 
1435306. (See 1027864. ) 
1456528, H. D. Arnold, Electric discharge 
device, 1459412, A. McL. Nicolson, Termi- 


Can 
D. 


Anderson, 
D. C., 8. 


y 31, 


and those stipulated in Schall v. Newton, | 


Here, the merchandise came into | : 
| experimental 


supra. 
possession of the 
statutes providing that shall take 
them into custody. The merchandise 
was entered by Menist and Co. without 
production of the bill of lading and 
thereafter the merchandise was released 
from customs custody and Menist and 
Co. secured possession. The fact that 
the surety company was a party defend- 


collector under the 


he 


ant in the Schall case is immaterial be- | 


cause the court in its unanimous opinion 
held in part 
“We think the bond is liable in the 


| first instance to the rightful owners of 
at the 


the goods, and that the plaintiffs right- 
fully sued both the collector and 
Bonding Co., they being jointly 
severally liable in law.” 

With the conclusions reached by the 
State Courts, 
ment for the plaintiffs. 
on notice, 

June 21, 1928, 


and 


Settle decree 


Patentable over a like strainer having slots reversely arranged, taken 


Patent Office 


amended 


B. Lloyd. Continuous process ; onic 


| ing of hydrocarbons, 1429175, 


| Mar. 22, 


3643, | for motor vehicles, Re. 15711, A. F. Baker, 


; Same, Re. 15932. C, 
| mechanism, D. C., N. D. Ohio, E. 


Co., | 


N-100-J, Star | 


the | 


l‘am in full accord. Judg- | 


appellant’s, 


a lamp with a trough extending part 


(Board of Ap- 


notices under 


Feb. 18, 1922.) 


or 

pinchiailaiistnie 
device, Re. 15278, I. 
discharge apparatus, 
D. N. Y., Doe. 
ef Bhs. WOR 


translating 
Electron 
1928, D. C., E. 
of America, 


Langmuir, 
filed Mar. 20, 
3567. Radio Corp. 
G. Rosewall. 
1459412. 
1465598, J. de Brey 


(See 14 . 


H. 
natural gas 


E. Thomp- 


son, Process of treating and 


: product thereof, 1523314, Same, Natural gas 


gasoline, D. C. Dela (Wilmington), Doc. E 
57>. Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp. v. 
Phillips Petroleum Co. Dismissed for want 
of equity, June 2, 1928. 

1473756. J. Brogden. Pipe bending 
chine, 1479204, T. F. Oechsle, Same, 
1928, D. C., E. D. N. Y., Doe. 
D. Lupton’s Sons Co. v. M. Husid. 

1 (See 1473756.) 

1 (See 1389067.) 

1 t . (See 1465598.) 

1528178. (See 1360256.) 

1571916, L. J. Grubman, 


ma- 
filed 


3582, 


Method and 


| 


» 


\ 
Aurnonizep STaremMENTS ONLY Are Presexten HEREIN, BRina 


PusBLIsHED Wirnovr 


COMMENT 


ny THe Unrrep States Daly 


Imports 


| Patent Held to Be Valid on Linoleum 
Having Inlays With Indented Ea 


Circuit Court of Appeals Reverses ‘Lower Tribunal 
Finds Infringement in Floor Coverings. 


| ARMSTRONG CorK COMPANY, APPELLANT, 

le Vv. 
CoMPANY, APPELLEE; No, 3782; Cir- 

| curr Court oF APPEALS FOR THE 
THIRD CIRCUIT. 


The decree of the lower court was va- | 
cated and patent 1630085 for a molded, 
inlaid, indented linoleum was held valid 


| and infringed. 

; The court found that patentee’s lino- 
{ leum having molded inlaid, vari-colored 
| pattern 


tion as a new result was produced. 
Appeal from the District Court for the 
| District of New Jersey. 


Before Buffington, Woolley and Davis, 


Circuit Judges. The full text of the opin- 
| ion of the court, delivered by Judge Buf- 
| fington, follows: 

This case concerns generally the floor 
covering linoleum, and specially, and from 

a patent standpoint only, one kind, viz.: 


“molded, inlaid linoleum” as distinguished | Brought Into Favor 


from plain linoleum, painted linoleum 
| and straight line, inlaid linoleum. Plain 
| single-colored linoleum is made by pass- 
' ing between heated rolls a burlap back- 
| ing and a superimposed layer of hard- 
ened linseed oil mixed with ground cork. 
| It has been so made since 1860. 
linoleum has figures painted on. its sur- 
face and it, too, has been made since 
| 1860. 
| The third or inlaid linoleum gets its 
name from vari-colored inlays. Such in- 
| lays or figures are cut from rolled sheets 
| and placed or inlaid on the burlap to form 
| patterns, after which the superimposed 
| inlays and burlap are by heat and pres- 
} sure cemented together, with the result 
| that the juncture line between the differ- 
| ent color inlays are sharp and distinct. 
It has been made since 1895. These 
are not covered by patents, and with 
them, therefore, the patent in 
no concern. 


| Patent Limited to Molded 
| Inlaid Linoleum 


| 
Process for the treat- | 


The fourth type is called molded inlaid 
linoleum, and it came into the art in 
1880. It is a stencil process. 
provided with sections in the form of the 
different parts of a desired vari-colored 


(which was old) brought into 
relief by having certain inlays sunk be- | 
low the surface level, constituted inven- | 


| taking that step utilized 
edges, which had condemned m4 


| which 


| say a painted decoration on a floo 
W. & J. SLOANE MANUFACTURING 
| for want of a better article was 1] 
| to kitchens, bathrooms and the like 


therefore a cheap, inferior product, 


In this state of the art, in the f 
all its hostile traditions, the pate 
who were employes of the plaintiff 
a startling step, one that flew in th 


| of universal practice slavishly fol 


in the whole floor covering art, a 
the , x 


leum in the eyes of the public, in 
element of favor which led the rej 
molded linoleum to outsell by leap 
bounds the straight line product, 
opened new fields of use for linolet 
it had never aspired. Thi 
markable result was effected by th 


! simple thing of abandoning the tim 
| lowed practice of even surfaced lin 


by indenting the juncture which fd 
the objectionable ragged edges. 


Rejected Product 


Indenting leather was an art as o 
bookbinding and indeed the indentin 
wall coverings of Lincrusta Wd 


| which was but another type of lino 
| had been practiced for thirty odd y 


Painted | 


But in spite of these practices and 
being well known, it is strange nc 
had even thought of indenting lino!) 
and herein lies the inventive though 


| when once thought of, the doing 


physically was but the indenting | 
hitherto plain surface floor covering. 
how out of the to be expect® 
thought was, is shown by the proofs 
even when those skilled in the art 
told of it they distrusted it. In tha 
gard we refer to the proofs. / 
Seeing, then, that the indented mé 


| linoleum was novel, proved useful 


three types were well known in the art, | 


built up from an old and dwindling } 


| uct a really great business, we tur 


suit has | 


a study of the patent in suit and the ¢ 
tion of its validity. That patent is 
1650085, granted May 24, 1927, to E 


| phreys and McCarthy, assignors te 


A stencil, | 


| pattern, is placed on the burlap and each | 
| section is filled with a loose granular mix- 
ture of linseed and cork of the desired | 


means for applying eye mountings in doll | 


heads. Re. 16433, L. J. Grubman, Eye 


| mounting for dolls, filed April 26, 1928, D. 
Grubman Engi- | 
Goldberger. | 


cC., E. D. N. Y., Doc. 3649, 
neering & Mfg. Co., Inc. v. 
1578375, (See 1406335.) 
1611875. (See 1027864.) 
Re. 15278. (See 1456528.) 
Re. 15424, (. E. Starr, Driving mechanism 


E. 


S. Evans, Transmission 
Div., Doe. 
1985, Perfecto Gear Differential Co. et al. 
v. The Van Dorn & Duttong Co. Dismissed 


| without prejudice, June 4, 1928. 


15711 and Re. 15932. (See Re. 15424.) 
Re. 16433. (See 1571916.) 
Des. 69569 Des. 72596, R. G. Cowan, 
Flower holder, Des. 72638, W. A. Sinz, Same, 
D. C., N. D. Ohio, E. Div., Doe. 2545, Cowan 


te. 


| Pottery Studio, Inc. v. Fries & Schuele. Dis- 


missed without prejudice as to Des. 72596 
and Des. 72638; Des. 69569 held v ‘id and 
infringed (notice dated May 28, 1928.) 

Des. 72596 and Des, 72638. (See 
69569.) 


Des. 


color. The stencil being withdrawn, the 
burlap with the superimposed stenciled 
divisions now making the desired pattern, 


Armstrong Cork Company, for lino 
floor covering and process of manv 
ture. It is expressly limited to mo 
inlaid, vari-colored linoleum, as we ea 
stated, the specification stating: 
“The present invention relates to 
leum floor covering and at the proces 
manufacturing, and more especially 
linoleum having a molded inlaid 
colored pattern brought into relie 


| having certain of the inlays sunk b 


then pass beneath a powerful press which | 
; compresses the stenciled blocks and ce- 


ments them to each other and to the bur- 
lap. The usual second pressing incident 
to linoleum follows, and the result 


is a | 


smooth, even-surface linoleum, with the | 


color pattern delineated thereon. It is to 


this fourth, or stenciled, molded type of | 


linoleum, and to it alone, the patent in 
suit is limited. 
Now to appreciate the 


novelty and 


| radical departure of the patent in suit 


' 


| ing and cleaning. 


| 
| 
} 


from the status of the linoleum art, the | ; Pe! : 
| 5, 6 and 7 simulate floor covering 1 


all-important fact must be recognized 
that ever since linoleum was made, it was 
made with an even, unbroken 
This was natural. A smooth floor will 
not pocket dirt, and is adapted for walk- 
By trade tradition lino- 
leum was made smooth and no one ever 


the general surface level. The inver 
is particularly applicable to molded 
laid linoleums having tile patterns w 
may be made to stand out by depres 
the mortar joints.” 

It discloses a workable process anc 
product in these words: “Referring tc 
illustrated embodiment of the ¥ivent 
reference numeral 1 indicates a shec 
linoleum having the usual burlap b 


| ing 2 and a layer of linoleum composi 


3 applied thereto. The linoleum I: 


| is formed of inlays indicated by refer 


surface. | 


thought of any departure from this uni- | 


The fact, 
contradiction, 


form and universal practice. 
without any proven 
pears in the record. 
It will also be noted that while the 
fourth, or stenciled linoleum came on 
the market in 1880, it was not acceptable 


| stated we were up against that particular 


Promotes Uses of Metal | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


| tion with copper is in the advance of 


copper prices. The interest in electrical’ 
applications of aluminum is more pro- 
nounced in Germany than in other Euro- 
pean countries. The latter are perhaps 


compete with steel and brass, especially 


| in the form of aluminum alloys on which 
| extensive research and experiments are 


being conducted in all aluminum produc- 
ing countries. 

The statement that the European car- 
tel would welcome another price cut on 
the part of American producers is not 
without reservations, as it is stated that 
an immediate cut would not be desir- 
able. Any sudden action with respect to 
prices might prove embarrassing at 
present to certain European countries 
whose output exceeds the domestic con- 
sumption to an extent making it impera- 
tive to preserve export markets. Ger- 
many appears to be in a position to view 
any such developments without appre- 
hension since its own domestic market 
takes care of the entire domestic pro- 
duction. Concern is expressed on be- 
half of France, whose aluminum exports 


| to the United States are of some impor- 
| tance. 


It is feared that the high import 
duty and cost of transportation might 


| easily counterbalance such uncertain ad- 


vantages as the lower prices of the 
French product, even though the Ameri- 


Se Ses ay eter Be ae Tee Se Te ! ticles move laterally and the different 


European. 

It is stated that the German produc- 
tion of aluminum is much greater than 
is generally believed. The popular error 
that the recent price cut was due to the 
employment of the more economical Hag- 
lund process has been explained by Ger- 
man authorities. It appears that the 
Haglund process is not yet used to an 
extent to influence European prices. An 
plant at Lautawerk is 
equipped on a comparatively large scale, 
but the only plant designed to use the 
process on a commercial basis is now 
under construction near Venice. There 
are also experimental plants in several 
other countries. 


Need of Immigration Posts 
At Airports Is Predicted 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
States must be between fixed airports. 
So far, the only civil airport handling 
foreign passengers is the Beacham air- 
port, at Key West, Fla. 

“All this, of course, as 
grow and the air travel develops, with 
the tremendous progress that aeronautics 
already has shown, means additional 
immigration personnel, As an illustra- 


| 
| 
| 


| more interested in aluminum’s chances to | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


problem and it was one that was reducing 
the sale of our molded linoleum goods. 
They were gradually going down hill, in 
some cases possibly not going down hill, 
but standing still.” Indeed this fourth 


ap- | 


numerals 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8. The inlay 


while the inlays 8 simulate the mo 
joints between the tiles. The inl& 
should be of a color varying from 
color or colors of the inlays 4, 5, 6 ar 
in order to simulate the difference in ¢ 
between the mortar and the tiles. 
The inlay portions 8 are sunk or 
pressed into shallow grooves 9, as sh 
in Figures 3 and 4, to simulate the 
pressed mortar joints occurring in 
floors. The pressed mortar joints b 


‘ the tile pattern into relief and mac 
| linoleum of a much more attractive 


| pattern 


type was being largely supplanted by | 


the third or inlay type and the decline 
in demand for it was such as to lead 
manufacturers to change their machines 
over to making the straight line or third 


; species. | 

= 268 race 66 : : : 
The proof of one witness was: “The | straight line linoleum the patentees s 
: ) -, | “The present invention relates to li 
inlaid | 


molded inlaid linoleum business suffered 
severely from the straight line 


| after the advent of the straight line. I 


| 
| 
{ 
' 
{ 
| 


| 


| 
| 


| 





} inlaid.” 


know of one company who dropped four- 
teen of the grid press operators due to 


the competition of straight line, and they | having certain of the inlays sunk @e 


replaced the production with straight line 
The reason for this is quite ap- 
In the straight line inlay process 
the pattern sections, cut from solid, 
hardened sheets, have distinct sharply 
defined edges. Consequently, the lines of 
these sharply defined edges are not 
changed by the subsequent pressure, and 
give to the product the straight line 
character which has crystalled into 
trade name and the trade _ product 
“straight line” most in demand with the 
puodlic. 

These straight line linoleums, as we 


parent. 


, have said, largely supplanted the sten- 
| ciled or molded linoleum which came into 


use in 1880, because they substituted the 
desirable straight for the undesirable 
ragged edge lines of the molded linoleum. 


2 | may also be embodied in other patten 


| same conditions.” 


| were granted, but as 


to the trade, a witness stating: “I think I | pearance than plane-surface tile pat 


linoleum. The relief given to the col 
makes it stand out strikin 
It also breaks up the smooth lig 
reflecting surface afforded by a plz 
surface linoleum. In looking ae 
a room toward a window, the colored j 
tern of a plane-surfaced linoleum may 
lost in the reflected light, whereas 
same pattern, then brought into re 
by indenting certain of the colored figt 
thereof, is distinctly visible undey 

Differentiating their 


product ft 


leum floor covering and to the process 
manufacture, and more especially te 
linoleum having a molded inlaid v. 
colored pattern brought into relief 


the general surface level. The invent 
is particularly applicable to molded 
laid linoleums having tile patterns wh 
may be made to stand out by depress 
the mortar joints, and will therefore 
illustrated and described with partict 
reference to such embodiment of the 
vention, it being understood, howe, 
that the invention is not so limited, 


Claims covering process and prod 
gra tL as the defendar 
practice is a duplication thereof, we 
frain from discussing the same. Af 


| due consideration had, we find noth 


This ragged edge was due to the fact | 


that after the stencil pattern is removed 
and the loose, granular, vari-colored 
mixes are subjected to pressure the par- 


colored pattern sections interlace and 


produce irregular lines between the dif- | 


ferent colored inlays. These facts are 


| conclusively shown in the proofs. 


We will not discuss the reasons given 


to molded linoleum, but the simplest and 
most satisfactory grounds to us is, as 
stated by a decorator and writer on the 


subject, who says his objection to it is | 


that “it looks just like what you~ may 


is a plan for regular air travel between 


York City. That would mean establish- 


| 
| 
| Montreal, Canada, and Albany and New 
\ 


the airports | 


| traffic. 
| 


ing an immigration station at Albany. 
With other routes that have been talked 
of and others not yet proposed but likely, 
there would be required development of 
immigration service at every port of 
arrival handling outside passenger 


“In the course of time, carrying the 
situation to its ultimate, there may be 
need of immirrant inspectors scattered 
all through inland territory, including, 
for instance, such places as Denver, Salt 
Lake City, Kansas City and many other 
places. in all sections where it is con- 
ceivable that passenger traffic 


| across the international borders might 


tion of what I have been discussing there ! be destined.” 


to overcome the prima facie of pate 
ability arising from the patent’s gra 
It was a radical, original and unlool 
for disclosure. The accepted tradit 
and settled practice of the art stood as 
accepted fact and an accepted bulw¢ 
to any such step or innovation. It gi 
new life to a shriveling product and 
used the shriveling element of that pr: 
uct as to inject new and broader } 
thereto. e | 

Its instant and initial reception by 


| public showed it met a real need, 4 


from | 


j 


in the proofs by architects, decorators | that appreciation by the public of 


| and dealers why the public did not take 


worth, without the publicity of advert 


| ing, was the real basis which enab/ 


subsequent advertising to aid in broad¢ 
ing its market. Its unlooked for succe 
is explained to our mind by viewing t 
strips of linoleum of the same patte 
and subjected to the same heat and pre 
sure, one having the flat surface of t 
old process, the other the indented st 
face of the new. 

Looking at them with the light at on 
back they appear the same, but facing t 
light and looking at them and seeing t 
difference between the dead, lifeless st 
face of the one and the bright appeari 
surface of the other with its clearly ¢ 
fined and outstanding patterns, one ¢ 
sense the desire of the public for the a 
and its indifference to the other. It} 
such disclosures and improvements t 
patent system is meant to encourage 
reward. The decree below is therefc 
vacated and the record remanded wi 
instructions to reinstate the bill and en 
a decree of validity, infringement a 
accounting. . 


June 28, 1928. 
i} 
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Berna 


PuBiisHep WITHOUT COMMENT By THE UNITED States Daly 


Basis for Improvement of Irrigation 


Is Provided Through Recent Research 


undamentals of Drainage, Movement of Water in Soil, 
And Needs of Crops Are Studied. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


g done on duty of water. The Arizona 
xperiment Station reported that the 
erage gross duty of water for the 
alt River Valley is approximately 5.25 


bet per acre per annum and the net 
ty for all crops is about three acre-feet. 
he difference consists of seepage and 
vaporation losses, water wasted in the 
peration of canals, and overdelivery. 


Alfalfa yields have been found to in- 
rease with the application of water up 

a depth of seven feet per season, but 

e@th of four feet is considered a safe 
mount for protection from waterlog- 
ing. The yield of cotton increased with 
n increase in water applied up to a 
otal of 2.25 to 2.5 acre-feet per annum. 
he yield of sugar cane increased up 
© an application of four acre-feet. Small 
rains need from 1.4 to 1.8 acre-feet per 
cre and grain sorghum from 0.75 to 1.3 
cre-feet per acre per season. 


The California Experiment Station re- 
orted that the average maximum yield 
nd profit were produced in alfalfa at 
Ihe Davis Station with total seasonal ap- 
blications of 36 acre-inches per acre. 
Depths of 48 inches or more produced 
maller yields than did depths of 36 
mches. The maximum yields at Delhi 
were produced by 42 acre-inches of water 
er acre. Under Sacramento Valley 
onditions, with a seasonal rainfall of 
7 inches or more, normally distributed, 
the increase in grain yields did not war- 
ant irrigation. 


conomy Is Sought 
t® Producing Crops 


These results indicate that duty of 
Water. experiments are no longer being 
onducted merely to determine the 
Rmount of water which will produce the 
biggest crop under certain conditions, 
put are rather calculated to determine 


lye minimum amount of water required | 


0 most economically produce the maxi- 

um crop on a certain soil. Naturally 
he ability of the soil to retain the needed 
oisture and make it properly available 
0 crops with a minimum of waste and 
njury to the soil are considerations of 
primary importance. 

Infiltration of irrigation water. Pre- 
liminary studies by the Idaho Experi- 
ment Station of the rate of infiltration 
of water into soils indicated a very def- 
inite relation between the depth of wa- 
er absorbed and the time during which 
the water stands on the soil surface. A 
wide variation in the rate of infiltration 
was found to occur within a distance 
of less than 100 feet on alkali soils, the 
variation being with the good and bad 
spots. 


Irrigation water losses. Lysimeter in- 
vestigations at the Umatilla Field Ex- 
periment Station of the Department of 
Agriculture, with medium, fine, and 
contd sand, silt and silt loam, cropped 
and uncropped, showed that the high- 
est rate of percolation loss was from 
uncropped medium sand. The soy bean 
crop did not use as much water as did 
alfalfa on medium sand. The order of 
loss by deep percolation was coarse, 
medium and fine sand, when growing 
alfalfa. 

Evaporation studies from a free wa- 
ter surface at the Colorado Experi- 
ment Station established a relation be- 
tween qa large evaporating surface and 
a standard buried pan, in that the large 
reservoir lost about 75 per cent of that 
from the pan. Studies of evaporation 
from moist scils showed that for va- 
rious soil types, 
alkali adobe, the evaporation loss, with 
the water table at one inch below the 
surface, very closely approximates the 
loss from a free water surface. 


Variations in Rates 
Of Evaporation Studied 


The Bureau of Reclamation reported 
that on service projects the evapo- 
ration from land pan, 14 _ inches 
deep, 3 feet square and set in 
the ground with earth banked around 
the sides, was only 72 per cent of that 
irom a Class A land pan, 10 inches deep, 

feet in diameter, and set on the ground 
with no earth around the sides. The 
evaporation from a land pan on the 
ground at the edge of an alfalfa field 
was only 62 per cent of that on an 11- 
foot tower. The evaporation from a float- 
ing Class A pan mounted on a raft was 
67 per cent of that from a similar pan 
- land. Measurements of ice evapora- 

on showed daily rates of from 0.01 to 
0.07 inch, the mean temperatures vary- 
ing from about 9.6 to 31.1 degrees F. 

Irrigation water losses thus appears 
to be important matters for considera- 
tion. Evidently the intention is to get 
at the underlying reasons of such losses. 

Irrigation methods. The Department 
of Agriculture reported that borders 
from 30 to 40 feet wide and from 150 
to 200 feet long are the best size for 
sandy soils growing alfalfa, where heads 
of 3 second feet or more are used on 
land not having excessive slopes. 

In comparative tests of the three dif- 
ferent methods of subirrigation with 
surface irrigation, the Bari Agricultural 
Experiment Station in Italy reported 
that in the majority of cases subirriga- 
tion gave the best results with field and 
vegetable crovs, cotton and tomatoes be- 
ing exceptions. However, subirrigation 
was found to consume greater amounts 
of water than surface irrigation and to 
be more expensive to install. 

Some unusual developments were re- 
pgrted in drainage during the year, par- 
@iicularly with reference to the move- 
ment of water in soils and in open 
ditches 


Temperature Affects 
Movement of Moisture 


movement of water in soils. Studies 
were reported by the Ministry of Agri- 
culture of Czechoslovakia, which indicate 
that rain water penetrates the soil best 
when it is cultivated. and that the dif- 
ferences of temperature between the 
soil and the air are of the greatest 
importance in soil moisture movement. 
Vortical mevement of normally retained 
water occurs only whon sufficient heat 
is present to furnish the necessary en- 
ergy, this being limited by the depth 
at which daily variations in tempera- 
ture have an effect. Such depths, there- 
fore, indicate the logical depth of 
drainage. 

It was found useless to place drains 
at a greater depth than that which lim- 
its the effect of daily variations in tem- 
perature. The further conclusion was 
drawn that the spacing of drains on the 
basis of depth is incorrect. Apparently 
the moisture movement interally in soils 
oe regulated by the diffusion of 


except very heavy | 


gases, the greater the pore space, the 
more intensive being the diffusion. The 
water content of the pores hinders gas 
diffusion. This is especially important in 
clay soils in which the greater part of 
the capillary pore space is filled with 
water on account of the greater water 
retaining capacity. 

For this reason the drain spacing must 
be small in clay soils in order to permit 
the influence of gas diffusion to reach a 
maximum. Lighter soils containing a 
greater number of non-capillary pores 
which are not filled with water permit 
a more extensive diffusion of gases and 
consequently, a more intensive drainage 
action, Thus a wider spacing of drains 
may be used. 


Effect of drainage. The Ministry of 
Agriculture of Czechoslovakia found 
that the downward movement of drain- 
age water in soils causes the concentra- 
tion of the finer soil particles and 
soluble electrolytes in the subsoil, thus 
accounting in large measure for the high 
content of cementing materials in and 
the low porosity and poor ventilation of 
subsoils. Tile drainage was found to 
cause the stabilization of colloidal ma- 
terial in the top layers of the soil, as a 
result of the removal of excess water 
and the improved ventilation. 


In tile drained soils the contents of 
carbonates and fine particles in the sur- 
face soil were found to increase from 
the drain to the middle point between 
drains and the total porosity decreased 
| with increased spacing of the drains. In 
the subsoil of drained soils the contents 
of fine particles and carbonates were 
found to be the greatest with the lowest 
porosity, and the former decreased from 
the drains to the middle point between 
drains while the porosity increased. 
Thus it appears that the subsoil presents 
the podrest structure under drainage, 
especially in heavy soils. 


Water Table Follows 
Straight Line Between Tiles 


The California Experiment Station 
showed that contrary to the usual opin- 


is practically a straight line except 
within a very short distance of the tile. 
The depth of the tile or their spacing 
does not materially alter the shape of 
the water table. 
tions, the water table may stand above 
a tile line at points directly over it and 
yet the drainage be efficient and the tile 
lines be only partially filled with flowing 
water. Because of the flatness of the 
water table, it has been considered prob- 
able that the major part of the lateral 
adjustment due to the removal of water 
by a drain takes place below the flow 
line, and in that portion of the water 


is largely vertical. 

Drainage design. 
periment Station reported the finding 
that the velocity of the flowing under- 
ground water varies as the square of the 
effective diameter of the soil grain. It 
was also found that the velocity of the 





larger in a medium sandy soil than in 
a silt soil having respective average af- 
fective diameters of grain of 0.5 and 
0.05 millimeters. Spacing of tile drains 
at from 80 to 100 feet is, therefore, 
usually sufficient for silt soil, while the- 
oretically spacing at from 800 to 10,000 
feet should be 
sandy soil. 
Drainage pumping. The California 
Experiment Station reported that in the 
San Joaquin Valley, effective drainage 
can be obtained by pumping for a dis- 
tance of more than 1,000 feet from the 
pump. However, in order to maintain 
a constant depth of water table, it is 
necessary to keep the pump in continu- 
ous operation during the pumping season. 





Runoff. According to results reported | 


by the Department of Agriculture, tim- 
ber has a decided influence in reducing 
the rate of runoff from a water shed. 
However, this influence appears to be 
slight when the maximum rate of runoff 
occurs after considerable rain already 
has fallen. This is attributed to the 
fact that interception and percolation 
on timbered areas are much greater at 
the beginning of a rain than later. 

A comparative study of the rates of 
rainfall and runoff for different storms 
showed apparently unaccountable varia- 
tions in the runoff coefficients, although 
non-uniformity in the rates of rainfall 
during the time of concentration is con- 
sidered to be responsible for much of the 
variation in the runoff coefficient for a 
single watershed. 


_ Measurements of flow through stand- 
ing timber at depths of flow ranging 
from 4.1 to 9.5 feet showed a continuous 
decrease in “n” from 0.152 for the high- 
Stations have evinced considerable inter- 
Apparently the decrease in “n” at the 
lower stages is due to the fact that 
fewer tree branches were encountered. 


Vegetation Impairs 
Usefulness of Channel 


Flow in channels. The Department of 
Agriculture reported that the usefulness 
of a drainage channel is apprecibaly im- 
paired by the growth of vegetation, par- 
ticularly in prairie regions where the 
land of “n” less than 0.04 is not justi- 
fied, and that, using this value, the ca- 
pacity of the channel will fall below its 
design capacity during the latter part 
of the growing season. 

The above typical results indicate a 
tendency in certain quarters to learn 
somthing of the hydromechanics of soils 
to provide a basis for drainage design, 
and also to elucidate some of the appar- 
ently unknown factors in runoff. 

The studies in land reclamation by irri- 
gation and drainage, as indicated by the 
work reported during the year, seem evi- 
dently to be considering some of the 
more fundamental aspects involved 
rather than being confined largely to the 
general and superficial aspects of prac- 





tice. The usual volume of reports of the |: 


| 

| latter nature has been noticeably lack- 
ing during the year and this appears to 
bea favorable omen. 

The Utah and California Experiment 
Stations haveevinced considerable inter- 
est in the application of hydrodynamics 
to irrigation and drainage problems, 
problems, pointing out that a knowlege 
of the laws which govern the movement 
of ground water and soil moisture is 
essential to its effective control. The 
conclusion has been drawn that the 
fundamental hydrodynamical equation 
of motion and the equation of continuity 
may be applied to irrigation and drain- 
ago problems. This suggests the proba- 
bility that future irrigation and drainage 
Mastiags will rest upon sound scientific 
ases. 


ion, the water table between lines of tile | 


Under certain condi- | 


table above the fiow line the movement | 


The Minnesota Ex- | 


soil water toward an outlet is 100 times | 





sufficient for medium | 
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| Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913, 


HE people of the United States 

are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management, 

—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the 
fine facilities the Congress provides 
for them. Such a survey will be 
useful to schools, colleges, business 
and professions here and abroad. 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923— 


that the 


1913-1921. 


Research on Soil Fertility and Profitable Use 
Of Fertilizer Conducted With State Cooperation 


Topic 33—Federal Cooperation With the States 


Thirty-First Article—Inve stigations of Soil Fertility. 


In these articles presenting a Topical Sur- 
vey of the Government are shown the practi- 
cal contacts of the various bureaus and divi- 
sions. The present series deals with Federal 
Cooperation with the States. 


By Oswald Schreiner, 


In Charge of Soil Fertility Investigations, Bureau of 
Chemistry and Soils. 


ing soil fertility and fertilizer investigations 

in 21 States under cooperative arrangements 

between the United States Department of Agri- 
culture and the respective State Agricultural Exreri- 
ment Stations as well as with other State agencies. 


T: Bureau of Chemistry and Soils is conduct- 


Thus agreements for the studying of soil fertility 
and fertilizer problems of the principal potato soils are 
in operation with the States of Maine, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Virginia; fertilizer and soil 
problems on cotton soils with North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Georgia; sugar cane soils in Louisiana; 
pecan soils in Georgia and Florida; celery, lettuce, 
tomato, and citrus fertilizer and soil problems in 
Florida; sugar beet fertilizer and soil problems in 
Michigan, Colorado, Nebraska, Iowa, and other west- 
ern States. 

* * * 
THE broad areas of the principal soil types of +he 

United States do not conform to the political 
boundaries of our States, but in most cases traverse 
several States so that cooperative effort on theh part 
of the Government and the States involved is impera- 
tive in solving the soil fertility and fertilizer problems 
connected with these areas. For instance, broad belts 
of cotton soil types cross the States of North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, and Georgia, necessitating coop- 
erative agreements in the solution of the problems 
concerned. 


The results of the experiments are accessible to 
both parties to the agreement and may be published 
by the State authorities for local use, and by the De- 
partment, together with results from other States on 
the same crops and soils, for the use of farmers every- 
where in the region studied. Much of the cooperative 
work is, of course, fundamental in character and appli- 
cable over a.wide range of soils, and such cooperative 
soil fertility studies are of value to all parts of the 
United States. 

* + * 

HE use of fertilizers is one of the methods of in- 

- ereasing crop productivity and the improvement of 
soil fertility. At present, as much as 7,500,000 tons of 
commercial fertilizer are being used annually on dif- 
ferent crops, representing an expenditure of about 
250 millions of dollars on the, part of the farmers of 
the United States. This large expenditure warrants 
careful studies on the part of the Federal and State 
institutions. 


This study has been found to be most advanta- 
geously done through cooperation. In conducting the 
cooperative fertilizer and soil fertility investigations, 
one of the chief problems being to determine the plant 
food requirements of the more important crops of the 
United States, the Bureau has found it desirable in 
many instances to conduct the fertilizer experiments 
on the land of some leading farmer, but in coopera- 
tion with the State Agricultural Experiment Station. 
The county agricultural agent is consulted in the selec- 
tion of farmer cooperators and he also arranges for 
community meetings and visits of the farmers to the 
experiment. 

* *” * 

The farmers and scientific workers both realize the 
advantage of mutual cooperation and exchange of ideas 
with: the actual experimental fields before them. The 
yields secured are published and recommendations made 
for the fertilizer best adapted to the conditions found 
in the community tor the most economical production 
of the crops concerned. 


The crops grown in such tests are the main crops 
of the regions involved, representing millions of dollars 
of agricultural wealth. They include cotton, corn, 
wheat, potatoes, sweet potatoes, sugar cane, sugar 
beets, truck crops, and special crops, like oranges, 
pecans, peaches, etc. 

* * * 

"THE results obtained so far show that different crops 

and soil types have different fertilizer requirements 
and it has thus been possible to make recommendations 
which have been of considerable economic importance 
to farmers and their organizations. For instance, in 
one locality of eastern North Carolina, where fertilizer 
is already extensively used, the farmers have saved 
to the extent of $10,000 in their fertilizer bill as the 
result of these recommendations. 


In Colorado, where fertilizers are but little known, 
these cooperative experiments have shown that when 
put into commercial practice the crop value per acre 
was nearly doubled in certain sugar beet sections, 
amounting to a gain of $150,000 to the communities 
involved. A prominent onion grower in the same region 
informed us recently that by applying the results of 


these cooperative experiments on his acreage of onions 
he had netted several thousand dollars’ increase. 
*,.¢ & 


Many special investigations are also being conducted 
under cooperative agreement with one or another of 
the States. For example, in Texas and other South- 
western States the problem of cotton or Texas root-rot 
is developing along soil fertility lines in conjunction 
with pathological and physiological investigations. This 
problem is one of tremendous importance to this vast 
cotton-producing section of the United States and the 
menace has reached such prportions that a joint attack 
by the Government and States is being made so that a 
thorough study for the control of the root-rot can be 
made in the shortest possible time. 


In South Carolina, the improvement of certain sandy 
areas is calling for some important cooperative soil 
fertility and fertilizer work. This sandy formation 
traverses not only South Carolina, but extends well into 
North Carolina and Georgia, and the cooperative sta- 
tion is located in the central part of this region in 
South Carolina on State land and operated under State 
funds. The Government is availing itself of the 
facilities offered for experimental work in soil fertility 
and fertilizer studies with special reference to the 
growing of forage crops for establishing a dairy in- 
dustry in this region in cooperation with the State. 

* « aa 


ANOTHER special cooperative study is in progress 
“+ with the Florida Agricultural Experiment Station 
on the Glade soils south of Miami, which are devoted 
to the growing of tomatoes. It has been found that 
these soils consist almost entirely of calcium carbonate 
deposited from sea water and that they respond mark- 
edly to applications of fertilizers containing manganese. 
Without manganese the tomato plants are weak and 
the leaves spotted with white, while blossoming and 
fruit formation are almost inhibited, but with man- 
ganese they are deep green in color, growing luxuriantly 
with increased blossoming and fruiting. 


An investigation proposed recently will deal in the 
broadest kind of way with green manure crops and soil 
organic matter generally. Soil organic matter is agri- 
culturally synonymous with nitrogen and with proper 
tilth and therefore with soil fertility in general. It is 
the most elusive of the elements which make for pro- 
ductivity and good mellow, rich soil. 

* ~ * 

Hence, it has been proposed by a large group of 
farseeing, progressive State Experiment Station 
Directors, that an inventory of the Nation’s reserves 
of soil organic matter be made; that the best methods 
be studied to maintain and increase this supply; that 
the transformation which green manures undergo in 
soils be determined;. that the nitrogen supplied to the 
soil by these means be ascertained; that the proper 
agricultural uses of the waste products of the farm, 
such as straw and corn stover, the destruction of which 
is made increasingly imperative by the spread of the 
European corn borer, be determined; and similar prob- 
lems. : 


One section of the country involving 12 States has 
taken up this organic matter problem with a view to 
arranging cooperation through the Department with 
the State Agricultural Experiment Stations in the 
States involved. The problem is by its very nature a 
national one and can be solved only by cooperation 
of Government and State agencies. 

* » * 

NOTHER cooperative study relates to certain diffi- 

culties strawberry growers are experiencing in 
North Carolina and the Coastal Plains sections. This 
will mean cooperative effort on the part of the Federal 
Government and State or other agencies. 


A broad scope of Federal and State cooperative 
field work is being conducted in the various States in 
connection with new nitrogen materials, such as would 
be manufactured by plants like Muscle Shoals and are 
already being imported in large quantities from Eu- 
rope; products with highly technical and fancy names, 
unknown to our farmers, whose agricultural value must 
be appraised and the best methods for their applica- 
tion and use determined. 

~ * aa 

Concentrated fertilizers, made possible by improved 
chemical metheds, are being increasingly discussed and 
recommended on the ground of saving freight, hauling, 
storage, and bagging charges. These fertilizers are of 
double, treble, and even quadruple the strength of 
ordinary mixed fertilizers and have correspondingly 
less weight and bulk. 


The Department, in cooperation with some 10 or 12 
Agricultural Experiment Stations, is working out the 
problems of how useful they are to the farmer and is 
investigating the conditions under which such concen- 
trated fertilizers and new nitrogen materials are most 
economically used in practical agriculture. 


In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of July 14, R. W. Trullinger, Assistant 
in Experiment Administration, Office of Ex- 
periment Stations, Department of Agricul- 
ture, will discuss cooperation with the States 
in his work. 
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Army Orders 


Capt. Lawrence L. Clayton, Signal Corps, 
orders of March 21 amended: to Hawaiian 
Department, 

Maj. LaRhett L. Stuart, 
orders of June 2 revoked. 

Col. Alvin H. Baskette, Q. M. C., orders 
of June 5 amended: relieved of duty at 
Fort Omaha, Nebr., at once. 

Maj. Albert L. Sweet, Air Corps, orders 
of June 1 revoked. 

Capt. Frank H. 


Coast Art. C,, 


Pritchard, 


ment group. 

Second Lieut. James E. Stowell, 
Corps, orders of June 1 amended: 
Bombardment Group. 

First Lieut. James E. Philips, orders of 
May 22 amended; to 
Group. 

Each of following reserve officers ordered 
to active duty at Aberdeen Proving 
Grounds, Md.: First Lieut. Harry Wilson 
Tuttle, Second Lieut. Carl Albertas 
Poppino. 

Col. Francis N. 
orders of January 


Air 
to 7th 





Cooke, Coast Art. 


18 amended: to coast 


foreign service. 





| Service Res., ordered 


to active duty at 
' Edgewood Arsenal, Md. 


Air Corps, | 
orders of June 1 amended: to 7th Bombard- | 


7th Bombardment | 


Co., | 


defenses of Narragansett Bay, Fort Adams, | 
R. I., upon completion of present tour of | 


Maj. Henry Peck Fry, Chemical Warfare | 


Capt. Alexander Weyel, Finance Dept. 
Res., ordered to active duty at Fort Sill, 
Okla. 


| 


| io .) _ - = | 
Gecond Ticut. Chester. Jones Brooks, Q. | Res., ordered to active duty at Fort Riley, 


| M. C. Res., ordered to active duty at New 
Cumberland, Pa. 
Second Lieut. James G. Bain, Coast Art. 
C., orders of June 27 revoked; to Fort 
Eustis, Va. 
The transfer of 
A; Gims. ir, E. €.; 
announced. 


Second Lieut. 
to the Air Corps is 


| Kans. 


Turner | 


Maj. Olin Jerome Ferguson, Signal Corps 
Res., ordered to active service at McCook 
Field, Dayton, Ohio. 

Capt. William Frederick Ollis, Chaplains 


Lieut. Col. Archibald H. Sunderland, 
Coast Art. C., from Fort Monroe, Va., to 
Fort Eustis, Va. 

Capt. George Joseph Brands, Signal 
Corps Res., is placed on flying status for 


| period of 12 days in order to study me- 


Second Lieut. Czar J. Dyer, Signal Corps, | 


orders of June 1 amended: 
mouth, N. J. 
Warrant Officer August Nelson from 
V-ashington, D. C., to Fort Hayes, Ohio. 
First Lieut. George B. McReynolds, 


to Fort Mon- 


! to Fort Hoyle, Md. 

Second Lieut. Reginald Heber, Air Corps 
| Res., ordered to active duty at Fort 
| Crockett, Tex. 

First Lieut. Arthur William Hyatt, +I. 
| Res., orders of June 26 revoked. 

Capt. Henry John O'Neill, E. C. Res., or- 

dered to active duty at Washington, D. C. 


teorological conditions. 
Capt. Donald Lyle, orders of June 21 
amended: ordered to active duty at Wright 


| Field, Dayton, Ohio. 


| Establishment of Camps 


| Field Art., from Madison Barracks, N. Y., | 


For Pupils Recommended 


Open-air schools for anemic and tuber- 
cular children and a camp for under- 


| nourished children are maintained by the 


Lieut. Col. Joseph F. Barnes, Field Art., | 
detailed to the Inspector General’s Depart- | 


ment, 

Col. Reynolds J. Burt, I., from Fort 
| Screven, Ga., to Washington, D. C. 

Lieut. Col. William F. Harrell, I., upon 
his own application is retired from active 
| service. 

Capt. Karol B. Kozlowski, 
Scouts, relieved from appointment to the 
Cavalry and is appointed to the Q. M. CG 


Board of Public Education of Philadel- 
phia, the Bureau of Education, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, stated orally on 
July 12. 

In a recent report, the Division of 


| Physical and Health Education of the 
| Board recommends that provision be 


Philippine | 


| 
} 


made to establish camps for all pupils 
in public schools “in order that children 
who are normal may keep their health,” 
the Bureau said, 
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List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. 


Fiction, books in for- 


eign languages, official documents and children’s books are excluded. 


Library of 


Adkins, Homer Burton. Elementary organic 
chemistry, by ... and S. M. McElvain 

. lst ed. (International chemical se- 
ries). 183 Sop. N. Y., McGraw-Hill 
book co., 1928. 28-13930 
Anderson, Robert H. Stop preventing 
health. 64 p. N. Y., 1928. 28-13992 
Anthony, Herbert Douglas. Relativity and 
religion, an inquiry into the implications 
of the theory of relativity with respect 
to religious thought, by . .. with a fore- 
word by the Rev. W. R. Matthews. 260 


p. London, University of London press, ‘ 


1927. 28-13863 
Bartholomew, <. es Riley. Present worth; 
or, True discount tables for determining 
a price on discount notes, coupon bonds, 
called bonds, called stocks, at any cou- 
pon, divided rate, or premium, maturing 


in from one day to six months, by days, ! 


bought or sold at yield rates from 2 per 
cent to 7.95 per cent, advancing in fifths 
with one-eighth, three-eighths, 
eighths, and seven-eighths _ splits, and 
redeemable at par or a premium. 184 p. 
N. Y., The authors, 1928. 28-13933 
Bergendoff, C 1. © John Immanuel. Olavus 
Petri and the ecclesiastical transforma- 
tion in Sweden 1521-15 a study in 
the Swedish reformation. 264 p. N. Y., 
Macmillan, co., 1928. 28-14024 
Bingham, Harold Clyde. . Sex develop- 
ment in apes. 
monographs. v. 5, series no. 
1928). 165 p. Baltimore, Md., The Johns 
Hopkins press, 1928. 28-13931 
Buchanan, Robert Earle. Physiology and 
biochemistry of bacteria, by ... and 
Ellis I. Fulmer. 1 v., illus. Baltimore. 
The Williams & Wilkins co., 1928. 
28-13929 
Chappell, Absalom Harris. Miscel' 
Georgia; historical, biographical, 
scriptive, &c., by parts 
Life of Absalom H. Chappell and “ap- 


de- 


preciation” by Hon. Alexander H. Steph- { 
Gilbert 


ens. 137 p. Columbus, Ga., 
printing co., 1928. 28-13919 
Conference on religion in universities, col- 
leges, and preparatory schools, Princeton, 
N. J., 1928: Religion in the colleges; 
the gist of the Conference on religion 
in universities, eolleges, and preparatory 
schools, held at Princeton, N. J., Feb- 
ruary 17 to 19, 1928; edited by Galen 
M. Fisher. 114 p. N. Y., Association 
press, 1928. 28-14022 
Darwin, Chai:es Galton. Recent develop- 
ments in atomic theory, being the twenty- 
eighth Robert Boyle lecture delivered 
before the Junior scientific club of the 
University of Oxford on June 4, 1926. 
15 p. N. Y., Oxford univ. press., 
28-28065 
Wilmer. Elements of 
. and Henry T. Weed. 
N. Y., Longmans, 1928. 
28-13927 
Dyar, Harrison Gray. The mosquitoes of 
the Americas. (Carnegie institution of 
Washington. Publication no. 389). 
p. Washington, Carnegie institution of 
Washington, 1928. P 28-18932 


physics, by 
565 p., illus. 


Daily .Decisions 
of the 


Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accountmg Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 

A-22276. (C) War Service Gratuity—Pay— 
Deserter not brought to trial. Where the 
records show an enlisted man deserted the 
service June 18, 1918; was apprehended 
September 20, 1918, but was never returned 
to military control as when apprehended 
was too ill to be moved, the closing of the 
official records of service by an honorable 
discharge October 12, 1927, without bring- 
ing him to trial does not restore the right 
to be paid pay and allowances. United 
States v. Landers, 92 U. S. 77, 79; 23 L. 
Ed. 603; United States v. Kingsley, 138 
U. S. 87; 34 L. Ed. 896; 18 R. C. L. 1050, 
section 403. 

Since the enlisted man was not discharged 
from his enlistment current February 24, 
1919, date of passage of the act authorizing 
payment of the $60 war service gratuity, 
under honorable conditions, the enlistment 
having expired while absent in desertion 
July 2, 1921, he is not entitled to the $60 
war service gratuity. 

A-23420. (S) Court proceedings, Guard- 
ians, etc., Veterans’ Bureau. Under the 
World War Veterans’ Act of June 7, 1924, 
43 Stat. 613, as amended by section 2 of 
the act of July 2, 1926, 44 Stat. 791, and 
section 2 of the act approved May 29, 1928 
(Public No. 585, 70th Congress), the Direc- 
tor of the Veterans’ Bureau is authorized 
to pay the court costs of appellate pro- 
ceedings where in his opinion a court has 


| committeed error in its rulings concerning 


the duties and responsibilities of guardians, 
etc., appointed by it to care for the person 
and property of World War veterans under 
disabilities. 

A-23439. (S) Subsistence allowance—Frac- 
tional for meals not taken at mess. 
Where an enlisted man in the Army is 
ordered to perform service which requires 
him to be regularly absent from his station 
during the noon meal hour the payment of 
one-third of the station allowance for sub- 
sistence is authorized under section 11 of 
the act of June 10, 1922, 42 Stat. 630, and 
the Executive Order issued thereunder. 

The act of April 15, 1926, 44 Stat. 257 
authorizing continuation of the subsistence 
when on furlough, etc., is not applicable 
where one meal only is regularly taken 
way from station. For the purpose of 
this act man is receiving rations and quar- 
ters in kind. 

A-23440. (S) Pay, longevity—Retired of- 
ficers, active and inactive status. Under 
provisions in the act of May 26, 1928, Public 
No. 551, amending section 17 of the act of 
June 10, 1922, 42 Stat. 632, retired officers 
of the Navy may count all active duty 
performed since retirement in the computa- 
tion of their longevity pay and pay periods 
effective from date of the amendatory act; 
a retired officer in active duty status is 
entitled to active duty pay while on au- 
thorized leave not in excess of statutory 
leave limits and while on sick leave; and 
to one-half active duty pay for leave in 
excess of the statutory limit. 

A-23441. Appropriations—Fiood relief— 
Vermont, New Hampshire and Kentucky. 
The appropriation in the act of May 16, 
1928, 45 Stat. 570, for emergency relief to 
the States of Vermont, New Hampshire and 
Kentucky for the purpose of rebuilding 
roads and bridges destroyed or damaged by 
the floods of 1927 is required by the act 
to be expended by the State highway de- 
partments of the respective States and is 
not available for expenditure by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture for salaries and ex- 
penses of employes, or other administrative 
expenses of the department, necessitated by 
the administration of this appropriation. 

A-23489. Maintenance and subsistence at 
immigration stations of alien passengers 
transported by Army _ transports. The 
United States Army Transport Thomas is 
not a “vessel” within the meaning of sec- 
tions 15 and 18 of the act of February 5, 


: 1917, 39 Stat. 885, 887, and the provisions 


of-such sections relating to vessels have 
no application to her. 

The appropriations under the War De- 
partment are not available for the payment 
of maintenance and subsistence at immigra- 
tion stations of alien passengers trans- 
ported by a United States Army transport 
and delivered to the immigration officials. 
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Ferris, Mrs. Roxana Judkins (Stinchfield). 
Preliminary report on the flora of the 
Thes Marias Islands. (Contributions 
from the Dudley herbarium of Stagford 
university, vol. i, no. 2). 63-81 p. Stan- 
ford University, Calif., Stanford univer- 
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Frank Andrew. Hardy ever- 
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planting, growth ang management of all 
hardy evergreens. exclusive of the broad- 
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(Farm and garden library). 127 p., illus. 
N. Y., Orange Judd publishing co., K. 
Paul, Trench, Trubner & co., ltd., 1928. 

28-13924 

Thayer, Clark Leonard. Spring flowering 
bulbs, hardy and desirable materials for 
use in the home garden. (Farm and 
garden library). 123 p. N. Y., Orange 
Judd publishing co., 1928. 28-18921 

Turner, Charles Root, ed. The American 
textbook of prosthetic dentistry in con- 
tributions by eminent authorities, edited 
by ... and L. Pierce Anthony, 5th ed., 
thoroughly rev. Illustrated with 881 en- 
gravings and 3 colored plates. 1772 p., 
illus. Phil., Lea & Febiger, 1928. 28-13996 

Van Meter, Ralph Albert. Bush fruit pro- 
duction. (Farm and garden library). 

Y., Orange Judd publishing 
co., : 28-13922 

Vogt, William C. Bait-casting, by William 

C. Vogt. 102 p. N. Y., Longmans, 1928. 
28-13923 

Wells, Webster. New elementary algebra 
for New York Regents’ schools, by Web- 
ster Wells and Walter W. Hart. 334 p., 
illus. Boston, Heath, 1928. 28-13925 

Weill, Blanche California. The behavior 
of young children of the same family. 
(Harvard studies in education. vol. 10.) 
220 p. Cambridge, Harvard university 
press, 1928. 28-13986 

Wodehouse, Pelham Grenville. Good morn- 
ing, Bill; a three-act comedy (based on 
the Hungarian of Ladislaus Fodor). 160 

ok London, Methuen, 1928. 28-13880 
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| Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The Library of Congress 
card numbers are given. 

Monthly Catalogue United States Public 
Documents (with prices) No. 401, May, 
1928. Issued by the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office. 
Sold on Subscription, 50 cents a year. 

(4-18088) 

New Reclamation Era. Vol. 19, No. 7. Is- 
sued monthly by the Bureau of Recla- 
mation. Price, 75 cents a year. (9-35252) 

Cockroaches. By C, L. Marlatt, Chief, Bu- 
reau of Entomology. Department of Agri- 
culture. Farmers’ Bulletin 658. Price, 5 


cents. Agr. 28-1090 
Flytraps and Their Operation. Farmers 
Bulletin No. 734, Department of Agri- 
culture. Price, 5 cents. Agr. 28-1091 
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PAGE TEN 
Utilities’ Plans 
For Speaking. in 
Schools Outlined 


Federal Trade Commission 
Continues Investigation of 
Publicity Activities in 
Texas. 


[Continued from Page 7.] 
ber of Commerce? A. I am not a Ro- 
tarian. 
yes. ‘ 
Q. Chamber of Commerce? A. Cham- 
ber of Commerce and Dallas Advertis- 
ing Club. 
solicited our membership. 


Questioned on Payment 
Of Dues by Association 
Q. 
Mr. Merriweather you have disposed of 
more than 70,000 copies of a certain 
pamphlet? <A. That is correct. 

Q. That was the street railway pam- 
phlet? <A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Had you disposed of more than 
70,000 copies of that pamphlet; is that 
correct? A. I could not recall as at 
that date, February 21. 
were 
winter. 

Q. I 


) am interested in the number, 
70,000. 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


| 


t did the Dalias Electric Club, | 


The Chamber of Commerce ' 


In this document 2058 you tell | 


Most of them ; 
distributed in the middle of the | 


If you distributed 70,000 of the |! 


street railway pamphlets is it not fair | 


to assume you distributed a like number 
of electric pamphlets? 

A. That is an error if I said 70,000 
street railway. It was 70,000 of all of 
them. 

Q. Document 2065 is 
wrote Mr. Olmstead, of 
Power & Light Company, 
1927, is it not? A. That is correct. 

Q. In which you say that much of 
the work of the enterprise is unseen and 
you point out that your friends on the 
Times-Herald are now almost uncon- 
sciously looking for publicity news “be- 
cause they know I am interested in it,” 


a 
the Central 
on July 2, 


and then you speak of a certain result. | 


That is your letter, is it not? A. That 
is right. 
Q. Have you any statement or ex- 
planation you want to make about that? 
A. Nothing except the word “unseen” 
means of course that it is unseen by 


members of the committee because they | 
cannot keep in contact with everything 


I do. 
Q. 


view of the context? You say “Much 


of the work of the enterprise is unseen. | 


For instance my friends on the Times- 


letter you ! 


I wonder if it does mean that in 


Herald here now almost unconsciously | 


look for public utility news.” 
instance” relates to what you just said, 


The “for | 


that much of the work of the enterprise | 


is unseen, and then you give an instance, 
do you not? 
would be impossible for this member of 


my committee to know what I had done | 


unless I should tell him. 
Q. I take it a great more reasonable 
construction, Mr. Grant, is 


derstand or see your work entirely? A. 
Of course they do not, but that is not 
~. meaning of that letter. 

your correspondent here that 
friends on that paper now almost un- 
consciously look for his news from you? 
A. The purpose was to show him what 
work we were doing. He is a member 
of our committee. 


Newspapers Express 
Appreciation for Articles 
Q. Document 2076? A. It is a letter 


A. Yes, showing that it | 


1 ; that your | 
friends on the Times-Herald do not un- ! 


What was the purpose of telling | 
your , 


from the managing editor of the San | 


Antonio Express asking for a number 
of stories. 


Q. Document 2077 is from your files? | 


A. It is a letter from the managing 


editor of the Fort Worth Star-Telegram ' 


thanking me for a story. 


Q. Document 2078 is a letter to you | 


from whom? A. The Dallas 
Herald asking me for a number 
stories. 

Q. Document 2079 is what? 


Times- ; 
of | 


A. A let- | 


ter from the Dallas Times-Herald thank- | 
ing us for assistance we gave them in ' 


their special edition. 


Q. Document 2080 is a letter to you | 


from the Independent Telephone As- 
sociation? 
publicity on the convention. 


A. Yes, thanking us for the | 


Q. Who is O. C. Harrison who signed | 


this letter Document 2110? A. He 


Texas. 


Q. What was the information about | 
what the Associated Press needed that | 
A. He wanted | 


he had asked you for? 
to know what type of news the Asso- 
ciated Press wanted from his territory. 

Q. You found that out for him? A 


I asked Mr. Baumgartner and gave him | 


the information. 
fedogwa6 eh, 

Q. 2119? That relates to a luncheon 
of newspaper men to be held December 
15th? A. Yes. 

Q. Was it held? A. It was. 

Q. The probable purpose of the meet- 
ing was to bring utility men together 
with the newspaper men? A. Right. 

Q. Have I called that right? A. Yes. 
The business manager of the Scripps 
papers made the principal address. 

Q. He is Mr. Almon G. Carter? 
A. No. 


Q. He was scheduled to make it? A. | 


He was invited but did not get there. 
Q. 2125 relates to another meeting 


A. | 


is | 
a publisher of Baylor County, Seymour, | 


| in 





that you planned to have about Novem- | 


ber 1st? A. Right. 

Q. In which you say the princinal 
purpose of it is to bring together utility 
executives in contact with newspaper 
men? A. Right. 

Q. 2126 is in your files? In which 
you say the chief editorial writer 
the syndicate paper is a constant user 


of the Bulletin and he gains ideas from | 


it? A. That is what he informed me. 

Q. 2127 
articles, does it not? A. Editorial in 
the Dallas Journal which referred to 
our Bureau as a reliable source of in- 
formation. 

Q. 2132 is a letter from you to Mr. 
Morris of the Dallas Gas Company 
which you say shows the editorial which 
you recently prepared? <A. That is 
right. 

Q. “This indicates the activity of our 


of | 


relates to ‘some newspaper | 
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Summary of All News 


Aeronautics 


Immigration stations will be needed 
at airports to examine airplane passen- 
gers according to the Second Assistant 
Secretary of Labor, Walter W. Hus- 
band. 

Page 1, Col. 2 


Agriculture 


Secretary of Agriculture W. M. Jar- 
dine, in a letter tells Representative 


Rankin, Mississippi, he is the only per- | 


son in the country who has expressed 
opposition to the appointment of Nils 


| 
A. Olsen as Chief of the Bureau of 


Agricultural Economics. 


Page 3, Col. 5 | 


Representative Rankin says state- 
ment by Department of Agriculture on 
method of forecasting cotton prices is 
attempt to conceal blunders made in 
forecasts. 

Page 2, Col. 5 

Investigations of Soil Fertility—Ar- 


ticle by Oswald Schreiner, Bureau of 
' 


Chemistry and Soils. 
Page 9, Col. 3 
Research conducted in last year pro- 
vides basis for improvement of irri- 
gation. 
Page 1, Col. 2 
Report on condition and possible pro- 


duction of chief vegetable crops issued | 


by Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
Average of wheat in Canada is larger 
by four per cent than one year ago. 
Page 5, Col. 5 
Weekly review of markets for agri- 
culture products. 
Page 5, Col. 2 


Automotive Industry 


Exports of automotive products con- 
tinue to show increase over 1927 ship- 
ments, Department of Commerce re- 
ports. 

Page 6, Col. 7 

Canadian automobile industry in 
1928 employed 11,063 at total wages 
of $18,862,846. 

Page 5, Col. 3 


Banking-Finance 


announces 
of 
to 
ac- 


Federal Reserve Board 
adoption of. certain modifications 
some of the forms of certificates 
evidence eligibility of bankers’ 


ceptances for purchase or rediscount by | 


Federal Reserve Banks. 


Page 7, Col. 5 
Acting Secretary of the Treasury 
anticipates no effect on market 


government bonds, recently offered for 


subscription, by advance in rediscount | 


Page 1, Col. 5 | 


rate at Chicago. 


Federal Reserve Banks of Richmond 


and New York raise rediscount rate | 


from 442 to 5 per cent. 
Page 7, Col. 4 
rates at New 


Foreign exchange 


York. 


Daily statement 
States Treasury. 


Page 7 


of the 


Page 7} 


Daily decisions of the Accounting 
Office. 
Page 9 
Surplus of capital available in 
Maiaya. 
Page 7, Col. 5 
Gold stocks of Bank of England set 
new high record. 
Page 7, Col. 4 
Consolidated statement of Federal 
Reserve Bank on July 12. 
Page 7, Col. 2 


See Railroads. 


Books-Publications 


Books and publications received by } 


the Library of Congress. 
Page 9 
Publications issued by the Govern- 
ment. 
Page 9 


Chemicals 


New nitrate process in Chile attracts 
foreign trade interests. 


Coal 


Freight rates on coal from Pennsyl- 
vania and West Virginia fields to cer- 
tain points in New York found to be 
unreasonable. 


Page 3, Col. 6 


Page 6, Col. 2 
Department of Commerce reports in- 


creased imports of coal tar creosote de- | 


spite larger domestic production. 
Page 5, Col. 7 


Bureau which I hope will be helpful to ; 


the industry?” A. Right. 
Q. That was all true, was it? A. Yes, 


| that is one of the editorials they asked 


us to write. 
Q. 2133 is another letter you wrote 


| to Mr. Morris of the Gas Company, an 
| editorial from 


the Dallas Journal of 
September 7th, 1927. You say that this 
is a further indication of the manner 
which editorial writers were using ,; 
the material in your Utility Bulletin. 
Do you remember what the subject of 
that editorial was? A. That commented | 
upon the cleanliness of the atmosphere | 
in Dallas due to the universal use of 
natural gas. 


Says Writers Obtain 
Material from Bulletin 


Q. You took some credit for inspiring | 
that editorial, did you not? A. It de- | 
pends on what you mean by inspiring. 

Q. What do you mean by this letter? | 
You say “This is an indication of the 
manner in which writers are using the 
matter in your bulletin?” A. It means | 
that the writers are getting a great 
deal of information out of the Bulletin. 

Q. 2175 is a letter to Mr. Davis from 
the Dallas Power & Light Company | 
regarding the publication of a story in | 
the Dallas News? A. That is right. 

Q. Please read the last paragraph in 
the letter. 

A. “As we go along, however, we | 
will work the stories into the week day | 
papers because, as you have suggested, | 


the week day edition probably will give | 


us better results,” 


for | 


United | 


| utilities 
| listeners, to please shoot him some. 


| the reporters considerable labor.” 


WASHINGTON, 


13, 1928 


tes Baily 


cach 





Indexed by Groups and Classifications 


| Commerce-Trade 


District Court for the Western Dis- 
trict of Washington holds that con- 
| tracts for the sale of standing timber 


are transfers of real property in Wash- | 
! Page 2 Col. 4 ! 
| Cuba imposes luxury tax, the pro- ; 


ington and Idaho and require deeds 
subject to stamp tax. (Milwaukee 
Land Corporation v. Burns Poe.) 


Page 4, Col. 5 | 
Commission files an- | 


Federal Trade 
swer to petition of Royal Baking 
Powder Company for writ of manda- 
nus to compel Commission to act on 
affidavits of prejudice. 

Page 3, Col. 3 

Marble consortium of carrara, Italy, 
| signs agreements with British, Span- 
ish, and German dealers for purchases 
of fixed amounts of carrara marble 
annually. 

Page 1, Col. 7 

Exports of automotive products con- 


tinue to show increase over 1927 ship- | 
re- | 


ments, Department of Commerce 
ports. 
Page 6, Col. 7 
Leys A. France appointed to be as- 
| sistant Trade Commissioner at Mon- 
treal. 
Page 5, Col. 4 
Third plan of insuring export credits 
in Great Britain passes half-way point 
in three-year experimental period. 
Page 1, Col. 6 


to extend use of product in electrical 
industry. 
Page 1, Col. 1 
Weekly review of markets for agri- 
culture products. 
Page 5, Col. 2 


New nitrate process in Chile attracts | 


foreign trade interests. 
Page 3, 


. 
Construction 
Pan American Union reports 
entered in competition for design of 
lumbus Memorial Lighthouse, 


Page 2, Col. 6 
Cotton 


Representative Rankin says 
ment by Department of Agriculture on 
method of forecasting cotton prices is 


Col. 6 


| attempt to conceal blunders made in 


forecasts. 
Page 2, Col. 5 


Device to test color of cotton is in- | 


vented. 
Page 1, Col. 6 


Court Decisions 


See Special Index and Law Digest 
on Page 8. 
See Special Index and Digest of Tax 


, 


Decisions on Page 4. 

Customs 
District Court for the Eastern Dis- 

trict of New York holds that the col- 


lector of customs is individually liable 
for the invoice value of goods with- 


drawn by non-consignee without bill of | 


lading which later were resold after 
applicant became bankrupt. 
et al. v. Newton.) 

Page 8, Col. 2 


Customs Court fixes 


containing blotting and writing paper. 


Page 5, Col. 3 | 


Duty at 75 per cent held by Com- 
missioner of Customs to be applicable 
to embroidered silk wearing apparel. 

Page 5, 


on Page 8. 
Education 


Active cooperation reported by Dr. 
A. J. Klein in survey being conducted 
among land-grant colleges. 


operative study of secondary education 
in England and America. 
Page 2, Col. 4 
Education of mothers 
to reduce infant and maternity death 
rates. 
Page 2, Col. 1 
Open-air schools and camps recom- 
mended for all pupils. 
Page 9, Col. 5 


Electrical Industry 


. . . ~ = 
Aluminum industry in Europe seeks 
to extend use of product in electrical 
industry. 


Foodstuffs 


Stocks of pepper reduced in Malaya 
and prices are relatively high. 
Page 5, Col. 1 


Page 1, Col. 1 


Q. What was the underground wive 
story that was referred to? 

A. 
News in one of the letters which you 
did not permit me to read this morn- 
ing. The Dallas News requested a good 
story on the underground system, with 
pictures. and I developed the story and 


they used it on a full page story one | 


Sunday. 

Q. No. 2192 is one from whom? A. 
Jean Finley, Director of Radio Station 
WFAH. 

Q. At Dallas? A. Yes. He asks if 
I have any informative bunk regarding 
which would be of value to 
Q. Did you send him some? A. 
did not. 

Q. No. 2196 is from you to Mr: Record, 


| managing editor of the Fort Worth Star- 


Telegram ? 
A. That is right. The last sentence is 
“Your city editors mention the fact that 


several of the series had saved them and | 
They | 


took occasion to thank me specially for 

the number of the stories, 

Plan for Organizing 

Bureaus Received 
Q. Document 2210 from 


is a letter 


| Burke to you dated November 2, 1927— | 


Mr. Burke of Stone & Webster—relating 
to what? He is sending you a copy of a 
suggested plan for organizing State util- 
ities information bureaus and other 
things? A. That is right. 

Q. Document 2218 a letter from 
you to Mr. Head of the Texas Power & 


is 


Aluminum industry in Europe seeks | 


1 » 
Co- | 


state- | 


(Conklin | 


classification | 
for duty on perfume burners of shell, | 
woven leather stripes, and leather cases | 


Col. 1 | 
See Special Index and Law Digest | 


Page 1, Col. 2 | 
Statement of details of plan for co- | 


recommended | 


That was a story by the Dallas | 


Foreign Affairs 


Department of Labor announces that 

| approximately 235,000 British work- 

men participated in _ profit-sharing 
enterprises in 1927. 


| ceeds to be devoted to tuberculosis 
hospital and other public benefactions. 

Page 3, Col. 5 
automobile industry in 
11,063 at total wages 


Canadian 
1928 employed 
of $18,862,846. 

Page 5, Col. 3 

Statement of details of plan for co- 
operative study of secondary education 
in England and America. 

Page 

Germany 

to 


2, Col. 4 
and 
sign 


Governments and 
France announce willingness 
treaty for renunciation of war. 

Page 1, Col. 4 

Inter-American investigation of laws 
governing legal status of women is 
started. 


Page 3, Col. 1 


Heavy costs of upkeep of highway | 
cause of annual deficit in French high- | 


way budget. 


Page 10, Col. 7 \ 


Pan American Union reports 123 
entered in competition for design of Co- 
| lumbus Memorial Lighthouse. 
Page 2, Col. 6 
Average of wheat in Canada is larger 
by four per cent than one year ago. | 
Page 5, Col. 5 
Stocks of pepper reduced in Malaya 
and prices are relatively high. 
Page 
available 


5, Col. 1 | 


Surplus of in 


Malaya. 


capital 


Page 7, Col. 5 

Gold stocks of Bank of England set 
new high record. 

7, Col. 4 


. 


Page 


al 
Forestry 

District Court for the Western Dis- 
trict of Washington holds that con- 
tracts for the sale of standing timber 
are transfers of real property in Wash- 
ington and Idaho and require deeds 
subject to stamp tax. (Milwaukee | 
Land Corporation v. Burns Poe.) 

Page 4, Col. 5 

Planting of trees declared to be es- | 
sential to establishment of homes in | 
Great Plains. 


Page 3, Col. 7 


Furniture 


Circuit Court of Appeals for the | 
| Third Circuit vacates decree of lower | 
| court and finds patent on linoleum with | 
inlays sunk below surface valid and 
| infringed. (Armstrong Company v. W. 
| & J. Sloane Manufacturing Company.) 
Page 8, Col. 6 


| 
| Gov’t Personnel 


Secretary of Agriculture W. M. Jar- | 
dine, in a letter tells Representative 
| Rankin, Mississippi, he is the only per- | 
son in the country who has expressed | 
opposition to the appointment of Nils | 
A. Olsen as Chief of the Bureau of | 
Agricultural Economics. 

Page 3, Col. 5 | 

Leys A. France appointed to be as- 
— Trade Commissioner at Mon- 
treal. 


| 
j 


Page 5, Col. 4 | 
| 9 > 2 
Gov't Topical Survey 
Investig&tions of Soil Fertility—Ar- | 
ticle by Oswald Schreiner, Bureau of 


; Chemistry and Soils. 
Page 9, Col. 3 | 


Highways 


Heavy costs of upkeep of highway | 
cause of annual deficit in French high- | 
way budget. 
| Page 10, Col. 7 


| I mmigration 


Immigration stations will be needed 
at airports to examine airplane passen- 
gers according to the Second Assistant 
Secretary of Labor, Walter W. Hus- 
band. 

Page 1, Col. 2 

Unmarried immigrants outnumbered 
married immigrants during May accord- | 
ing to report of the Department of 
Labor. | 


Col. 3 


9 


= 


Page 
Insurance 


Third plen cf insuring export credits | 


in Great Britain passes half-way point 
| in three-year experimental period. 
| Page 1, Col. 6 


| spite larger domestic production. 


| inlays 


| of lamp denied. 


Public Health 


| of express companies in 1927. 


| of Pullman Company for 1927. 


| tions according to population. 


| lower than to intermediate points on 


| Light Company of Dallas, Tex., referring | 


to the Colorado Power Company project 


is right. 

Q. In which you say that within a 
few days you will be glad to give pub- 
licity to the unfavorable reports or 
; Stories relating to that subject? 
That is right. 

Q. Document 2220 
Mr. G. E. 
the Rocky Mountain Cemmittee on Pub- 

| lic Information, Denver, to you, Decem- 
ber 1, 1927, asking that you give him 
| the low-down on Texas public utilities 
companies and setting forth the details 
| that he required? A, That is correct. 

Q. Document 2221 is a letter from 

| Mr. Draper, executive secretary of the 
| League of Texas Municipalities to you 
| under date of March 19, 1928, asking 
| you what? A. Asking me if I could get 
| some publicity for him over the State, 
| I believe, about a meeting that was com- 
ing off, a coming session. 

| Q. What is the League of Texas Munic- 
A. An organization of cities 


is a letter 


| ipalities? 


| in Texas composed of the mayors and | 


other city officials, 

| Q. I assume the reason why he asked 
| you to aid him in that matter was be- 
| cause of your Associated Press experi- 
ence? A. Yes, I told him I would put 
out any side of the question and would 
be glad to help him. 


Q. Document 2222 seems to be a letter | 
from you to Mr. Draper, the editor and | : ) pie: 
4 | the educational bulletin during 1926? A. 
Texas Municipalities the official organ | Right. 
the League | 


publisher of Texas Municipalities. Is 


of the organization called 


on the Colorado-Texas River ? A. That 
i 


A. | 


from | 
Lewis, executive manager of | 


Department of Labor announces that 
235,000 British work- 


approximately ’ 
in profit-sharing 


men participated 
enterprises in 1927. 


| Labor 
| 


Page 1, Col. 4 

Number of employes on Class I 

| Railways decreased 4.70 per cent 
May as compared with May, 1927. 

Page 6, Col. 7 


Mines and Minerals 


Marble consortium of carrara, Italy, | 


signs agreements with British, Span- 
ish, and German dealers for purchases 
of fixed amounts of carrara marble 
annually. 

° Page 1, Col. 7 

Aluminum industry in Europe seeks 
to extend use of product in electrical 
industry. 


National Defense 


Department of War announces that 
revision of honor roll of United States 
Military Academy reveals graduates in 
executive positions in all walks of life, 
with the most number in civil engineer- 
ing profession. 

Page 3, Col. 4 

Orders issued to the presonnel of the 
Department of the Navy. 


Oil 


Department of Commerce reports in- 
creased imports of coal tar creosote de- 


Page 9 


Page 5, Col. 7 | 


Patenis 


Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Third Circuit vacates decree of lower 
court and finds patent on linoleum with 
sunk below surface valid and 
infringed. (Armstrong Company v. W. 
& J. Sloane Manufacturing Company.) 

Page 8, Col. 6 
of the Patent 
in refusing } 

(Ex parte 


Board 
Office primary 
claims on roof 
Silverman.) 


of Appeals, 
examiner 
strainers. 


Page 8, Col. 1 

Claims for trough surrounding base 
Ex Parte Schmunk 
Board of Appeals of the Patent Office.) 
Page 8, Col. 1 


Patent suits filed. 
Page 8, Col. 4 


See Special Index and Law Digest 
on Page 8. 


Postal Service 


Postmaster General says Department 
is free of corruption. 
Page 3, Col. 
Postoffice Department invites bids for 
carrying mails on 15 ocean routes. 
Page 1, Col. 7 


9 


Public Health Service outlines reac- 


in | 


Page 1, Col. 1 | 


| May as compared with May, 1927. 





tion of certain protein foods upon some 
people, asserting that result in some 
cases is hay fever, hives, or asthma. 
Page 2, Col. 7 
Cuba imposes luxury tax, the pro- 
ceeds to be devoted to tuberculosis 
hospital and other public benefactions. 
Page 3, Col. 5 
Education of mothers recommended 
to reduce infant and maternity death 
rates. Page 2, Col. 1 


Public Utilities 


Continuation of excerpts from trans- 
script of testimony on June 12 before 
the Federal Trade Commission in_ its 
investigation of public utilities. Wit- 
ness: William C. Grant, of Dallas, Tex. 

Page 7, Col. 1 

Review of operations and revenues 


Page 6, Col. 5 | 
Summary of revenues and expenses 


Page 6, Col. 4 
See Railroads and Shipping. 


Radio 


Representative Cellar, New York, | 
blames present confusion in radio 
broadcasting on Davis amendment to 


radio law’ and urges allocation of sta- 


Page 1, Col. 1 
Railroads 


Interstate Commerce Commission es- 
tablishment of continuance of rates 


freight for Pacific Coast to destinations 
East of Rocky Mountains. 

Page 1, Col. 3 

Hearing on application of Pennsyl- 





vania Railroad to acquire Central of 
New York terminal by lease, post- 


A. That 


of Texas Municipalities? 
right. 

Q. And he is editor and publisher of 
that as well as executive secretary of 
the organization. A. That is right. 

Q. Document 2223 is another letter 
from Mr. Draper thanking you for cer- 
tain articles appearing? A. That is 
right. rs 

Q. Document 2224 is another letter 
from you to Mr. Draper, last July, in 
which you say substantially what you 
have already said with reference to ma- 
terial going out in the Associated Press? 


| A. That is correct, a copy of the story. 


Exhibits Introduced 
On School Pamphlets 


Q. Do you know what 2249 is? 

A. That is an article which appeared 
on the first page of the Dallas _News 
written by J. J. Taylor. The subject is 
Light, Power and Conduits, showing the 
| interconnecting system was necessary, 
' and if we did not have that we would 
be in the same position China is. \ 

Q. Did you have anything to do with 
the matter in that editorial? A. Noth- 
ing whatever, but Mr. Taylor reads our 
Bulletin. 

Q. is 
News? 

A. 


News. 


he the editor of the Dallas 


Editorial writer for the Dallas 





2251, Mr. McQuaid is writing he 


= 200,000 copies of 


expects to circularize 


Q. 


is 


Contained in Today’s Issue 


poned by Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission from July 16 to July 24. 
Page 6, Col. 2 
Central Railroad of New Jersey, asks 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to acquire capital stock of 
Hibernia Mine Railroad. 
Page 6, Col. 7 
The Southern Pacific Company and 
the Visalia Electric Railroad ask that 
the Southern Pacific be allowed to ac- 
quire branch of the electric line. 
Page 6, Col. 2 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
fixes final value of properties of Co- 
lumbia, Newoury & Laurens Railroad 
at $1,807,000 as of 1918. 
Page 6, Col. 1 
Imperial Railroad asks Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
construct 150 miles of new line in Mis- 
sissippi and Alabama. 
Page 6, Col. 5 
Freight rates on coal from Pennsyl- 
vania anu West Virginia fields to cer- 
tain points in New York found to be 
unreasonable. 
Page 6, Col. 2 
Decisions in rate cases announced 
July 12 by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 
Page 6 
Class I 
cent in 


Number of employes 
Railways decreased 4.70 


on 
per 


Page 6, Col. 7 

Baltimore & Ohio asks to abandon 

part of branch line near Millersburg, 
Ohio. 





Page 6, Col. 5 
Decisions of Interstate Commerce 
Commission in uncontested cases on 
Finance Docket. 
Page 6, Col. 3 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway ap- 
plies for authentication and delivery of 
$28,456,000 mortgage bonds. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
Summary of revenues and expenses 
of Pullman Company for 1927. 
Page 6, Col. 4 
Motor-driven switching engine ex- 
hibited at recent Paris fair. 
Page 6, Col. 2 


Reclamation 


Research conducted in last year pro- 
vides basis for improvement of irri- 
gation. 


e e 
Shipping 
Cuba imposes luxury tax, the pro- 
ceeds to be devoted to tuberculosis 
hospital and other public benefactions. 
Page 3, Col. 5 
Postoffice Department invites bids for 
carrying mails on 15 ocean routes. 
Page 1, Col. 7 


Social Welfare 


Education of mothers recommended 
to reduce infant and maternity death 
rates. 


Page 1, Col. 2) | 


Page 2, Col. 1 


‘Taxation 


District Court for the Western Dis- 
trict of Washington holds that con- 
tracts for the sale of standing timber 
are transfers of real proverty in Wash- 
ington and Idaho and require deeds 
subject to stamp tax. (Milwaukee 
Land Corporation v. Burns Poe.) 

Page 4, Col. 5 

Cuba imposes luxury tax, the pro- 
ceeds to be devoted to tuberculosis 
hospital and other public benefactions. 

Page 3, Col. 5 

Digest of revenue act relating to in- 
heritance taxes in force in New York 
in 1927. 

Page 4, Col. 1 

Summary of decisions of the Board 
of Tax Appeals. 





Page 4, Col. 7 
See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on Page 4. 


Textiles 


Duty at 75 per cent held by Com- 
missioner of Customs to be applicable 
to embroidered silk wearing apparel. 


Page 5, Col. 1 
Tobacco 


Department of Agriculture draws 
up classification for grading Maryland 
tobacco to provide unformity and im- 
prove quality of product. 

Page 1, Col. 5 


Trade Practices 


Federal Trade Commission files an- 
swer to petition of Royal Baking 
Powder Company for writ of manda- 
mus to compel Commission to act on 
afidavits of prejudice. 





Page 3, Col. 3 


files ? 


volume. 


% 


Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion of 


This cumulates the 52 


Weekly Indexes. 


PRICE 5 CENTS "28, 


Puts Burden on 
French Finanees 


Repairs Are Declared, 
To Be Showing * 
Deficits. 


The principal item in the 1928 appro 
priation of 566,515,000 francs, or ap 
proximately $106,000,000, for the high 

way system of France, is $475,500,00 
| francs for maintenance and ordinary 
repaiis, according to a statement by thd 
Assistant Automotive Trade Commis 
sioner at Paris, H. C. Schuette, just mad 
public by the Department of Commerce 

The French national highway system 
comprising 40,000 kilometers of roads 
is made up of 2,300 kilometers of pavec 
roads, 470, kilometers of concrete, ta 
and asphalt roads, and 387,850 kilo 
meters of stone roads, according to Mr 
Schuette. Most of the highways have 
been completed, and many date from the 
Roman era. The construction of specia 
automobile roads, he pointed out, is 
considered necessary nor warranted. 


| 
| eee 
| National Appropriations fo 


Appropriation Shows Deficit. 
The full text of Mr. Schuette’s state 


| ment follows: 


Up to 1927, even by considering onl 
the repair work, the national road cog 
propriation showed a deficit. When the 
1926 buget was discussed, the following 
statement was made to the Senate b 
one of the members: 

“We possess 40,000,kilometers of roads, 
The average upkeep cost, the normal re- 
pair without special coating, 8,500 
frances per kilometer, based on 1925 cost 
prices. That means 340,000,000 frances of 


is 


| necessary and unavoidable expenses. 


In examining the budget of 276,000,000 








meters. 


francs we must subtract 45,000,000 
francs for wages of the road men, 
which leaves 231,000,000 francs for road 


| upkeey, There is, therefore, a net deficit 
| of 100,000,000 francs a year.” 


The administrative note in the report 
on the 1927 budget stated that the money 
available for the upkeep of roads 
amounted to 5,210 francs per kilometer. 


| It was pointed out that all roads 


Par- 
ing automobile traffic must be a 
with a thin layer of tar or similar prod- 
uct, which, in order to serve the purpose, 
should be renewed each year. 

This work cost about 1.25 frane per 
square meter, or about 7,500 franes per 
kilometer, leaving a deficit of 2,290 francs 
per kilometer. 


Repairs Made -In War Area. " 
Another acute postwar problem was 


| the repair of the roads in the war re- 


gions. The program for the repair of 


,; roads in the 10 departments of the lib- 


erated regions and the nine departments 
of the old army zone called for a sum 
of 1,594,000,000 francs, 1,344,000,000 of 
which had been spent up to December 
31, 1926, and about 45,090,000 were spent 
in 1927, leaving a balance on January 
1, 1928, of 205,000,000 francs. 

The amount in frances spent yearly is 
as follows: 

1919, 93,000,000; 1920, 269.000,000; 
1921, 252,000,000; 1922, 193,000,000; 1923, 
184,000,000; 1924, 175,000,000; 1925, 133,- 
000,000; 1926, 45,000,000; 1927, 45,000,- 
000. Balance, January 1, 1928, 205,- 
000,000. 

The total length of roads to be put 
back into condition was 63.000 kilometers. 
The length remaining to be repaired on 
January 1, 1928, was about 7,500 — 

The number of bridges of moi 
than 38 meters wide to be reconstructed 


| was 2,091; the number remaining on the 


first of this year was about 280. 

It is felt that the financial problem is 
an acute one and one that should be 
studied. Recommendations have been 
made to the Government to undertake a 
special study of national roads, the ulg- 
keep of which: is at the State’s expense, 
and another one for all other roads, funds 
for which are obtained from the various 
departments and communes, 


Most Roads are of Stone. 
The I'rench national highway system 
comprising 40,000 kilometers of roads is 
made up of 2,300 kilometers of paved 





Asking the superintendent of the 





2254 the same, that is from your 


Western Public Service Company at Con- 
row, Tex., to take up the matter of pro- 
curing the pamphlets to be put in the 
schools? A. Right. 

Q. 2257 is from your files? Asking 
the superintendent of the Power Com- 
pany or a person connected with the 
Power Company to see to it they are put 
in the schools in the seven towns? which 
his company serves? A. Right. 

Q. 2258 is a letter from Mr. Kinsolvy- 
ing of the West Texas Utilities Com- 
pany, Abilene, Tex., dated November 1, 
1926, in which he says ‘“‘they will be 
personally distributed by a woman whom 
we have employed to make the safety 
talks in the schools,” referring to these 
pamphlets? A, Right. 


Q. 2261 is from the Director of Junior j 


Business Training of the Board of Edu- 
cation of San Antonio, asking for 5,000 
copies? A. Right. 

Q. 2263 is a letter from the head of 
the commercial department of the Texas 
Electric Service Company, saying they 
are making distribution of a booklet to 
the physics and general science classes 
in the high schools for his district? <A. 
Right. : 

Q. 2269 is a letter from Mr. McQuaid 
to Mr. Carpenter, vice president and 
general manager of the Taxas Power and 
Light Company of Dallas concerning a 
speech at Austin College? A. Right. 

Excerpts from transcript of testi- 
mony ow June 12 before the Federal 

Trade Commission in its ‘nrestiau- 

tion of public utilities avill be con- 

cluded in the issue of July 14. 


roads, 470 kilometers of concrete, tar, 
and asphalt roads, and 37,850 kilometers 
of stone roads. The chief repair ques- 
tions apply particularly to the latter 
classification. 

The Administration of Public Works 
made an investigation in order to ascer- 
tain the amount of money needed for 
the maintenance and of these 
roads. Of the total length of 37,800 
kilometers of stone roads, it was esti- 
mated that on Jenuary 1, 1928, 23,000 
kilometers were in “upkeep” condition. 

The balance to be _ repaired: were 
itemized as follows: Roads included in 
the program of “great itineraries,” 2,- 
600 kilometers, and other roads, 12,400 
kilometers. 

The upkeep expenses for 1928 coverin® 
the 23,000 kilometers above stated will 
be 269,000,000, to which should be added 
61,000,000 that will be necessary in or- 
der to prevent the balance of the road 
system from deteriorating, making a 
total of 330,000,000. Wages of the road 
men will amount to 55,700,000 francs. 

It is estimated that the expenses nec- 
essary to repair the rest of the system 
include 127,000,000 for the “great itiner- 
ary” roads, and 620,000,000 for “other 
roads” making a total of 747,000,000. 

By adding the amount of upkeep ex- 
penses for the 23,000 kilometers, plus 
the road mens’ wages, plus an amount 
of about 40,000,000 francs for various 
! 


repair 


purposes not properly classified under 
“upkeep,” the total will almost absorb 
the available credits of the 1928 road 
budget. Specifically, there would be only 
38,000,000 franes left to begin repair on 
the rest of the system, the work on 
| which has already been estimated as 
' requiring 747,000,000 francs. 
| In other words, 20 years would be 
| necessary on this basis to put the entire 
system of national roads into good 


+ condition. 
i 
iB 





